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ARTICLE I. 


THE RELATIONS OF SIN AND ATONEMENT TO 
INFANT SALVATION. 


An aged woman long confined to her bed by illness, in a 
conversation respecting her spiritual state, was asked whether 
she still regarded herself as a sinner; when suddenly with un- 
wonted animation she rose on her elbow exclaiming, “ Why, 
yes; how could I go to heaven if I were not a sinner!” This 
unique reply was not more amusing than suggestive; and was 
evidently no accustomed form of speech, but the spontaneous 
utterance of her simple faith and experience. The logical idea 
of the sentiment is, that sin is a sine qua non to the entrance of 
man into heaven: not that heaven has any affinity for sin, but 
that none of our race enter heaven except through the atone- 
ment of Christ as the Saviour of sinners. The sentiment, if 
true of one at fourscore, were equally true of one at fifty, 
twenty, and ten years of age; and if true of one from his ear- 
liest discretion, it were true also from his earliest existence. 

It is agreeable and therefore natural to entertain the hope that 
all who die in infancy are saved. ‘The hope, however, must 
rest on a better basis than that it is agreeable, or the positive 
comfort to be derived from it must be indeed very little. The 
argument that we are so made that we cannot think otherwise 
without a painful revulsion of feeling, will not avail. Any 
opinion, at all adequate to console the bereaved parental heart, 
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must be derived from the word of God, which, though not very 
full and explicit upon this point, contains nevertheless, on this 
and points collateral, all the grounds which warrant the belief 
that any of this portion of the human race find a residence in 
heaven. 

Man, in this world, is dependent upon divine revelation for 
all his knowledge of heaven. Heaven is revealed as the home 
of God, from everlasting to everlasting; as the home of the 
angels, from the instant of their creation so long as they remain 
holy ; and as the everlasting home of the redeemed of mankind, 
from the moment of their entrance into it. There is no hint of 
any portion of the human race being in heaven, except through 
the merits of Christ. There is no proof that Adam, had he 
continued holy, would have been transferred from the earth into 
heaven. The fact that the holy angels are never removed to a 
higher and more blessed sphere of existence than that in which 
they were placed at their creation, is a presumptive proof that, 
had man never lapsed into sin, he would have remained for- 
ever in the terrestrial paradise. The claim, that man was mortal 
by the very nature in which he was created, is not valid ; for all 
the data upon which that claim rests are derived from the con- 
stitution of things as affected and modified by the introduction 
of sin. The obvious implication of the record, that Adam, 
before he sinned, was permitted to eat of “the tree of life also 
in the midst of the garden,” but after he sinned, was expelled 
the garden expressly “ lest he put forth his hand, and take also 
of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever,” is that he was not 
originally mortal. But even on the supposition that he was 
originally mortal, and had remained holy, the evidence is en- 
tirely wanting that heaven would have been open and accessible 
tohim. Even though the claim, that there was a pre-Adamite 
race, could be substantiated, there is the best of evidence that 
neither infant nor adult of such race is in heaven; for the Scrip- 
tures represent that all of human kind in heaven ascribe their 
redemption to “the blood of the Lamb,” and that only so far 
“as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 

But whatever might have been the result in case the human 
race had remained holy, it is certain that the fall of Adam re- 
sulted in his own just condemnation and also in that of all his 
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posterity. “By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin; and so death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned.” As though he would guard his declaration from ever 
being interpreted as less than universal in its scope, the apostle 
added, with other similar expressions, this: “ By the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men unto condemnation.” These 
passages, in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, evi- 
dently mean the same as the expression in the fifteenth chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, “In Adam all die.” 
The meaning intended in these expressions is no more doubtful, 
and no more unintelligible, than that intended in the expression 
to the Hebrews, “ Levi also, who receiveth tithes, paid tithes in 
Abraham : for he was yet in the loins of his father, when Mel- 
chisedee met him.” But if all Adam’s posterity be born sinful 
in consequence of his first sin, they can not be received into 
heaven by any merits of their own. If those who die in infancy 
be saved, therefore, they must be saved by grace. The Scrip- 
tures plainly authorize the belief, and the unqualified statement 
that no infant of Adam’s race ever was, or ever will be, re- 
ceived into heaven, except on the atoning merits of the Son 
of God. For according to John also, “ There shall in no wise 
enter into it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie; but they which are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” In his vision of the judgment, which 
preceded that of the New Jerusalem, the apostle also “ saw the 
dead, small and great, stand before God. . . . And whosoever 
was not found written in the book of life was cast into the lake 
of fire.” The import of being “ written in the Lamb’s book of 
life,” is, plainly, that all mankind who are received into heaven 
are received on the merits of the Lamb; and the import of be- 
ing “not found written in the book of life,” is, as plainly, that 
all mankind to whom the merits of Christ do not apply, and for 
whom they do not avail, are forever excluded from heaven. 


In the investigation of this subject, it is obviously necessary 
to ascertain the moral condition of infants, and the provision 
which may have been made for their salvation. On these points 
there is considerable diversity of opinion ; arising undoubtedly 
less from any ambiguity or comparative silence of the word of 
God, than from the speculative theories on which that word is 
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interpreted. The various and conflicting theories which need to 
be noticed, may be ranged in two classes ; those built upon the 
assertion of original sin, in the sense of moral depravity, and 
those built upon the denial of that doctrine, either altogether, 
or in that sense. The realism of that doctrine is undoubtedly 
denied, more than for any other reason, to make room for the 
salvation of those who die in infancy; as though heaven could 
not be opened to them if they were by nature sinful, or as 
though natural exposure to the divine displeasure implied the 
inevitable infliction of it. The denial, however, is unfortunate, 
if it interpose the very difficulty which it is designed to remove. 

It has been contended by some that infants are characterless. 
Moral character, it is thought, must be superinduced by con- 
scious acts or choices, of which infants are incapable. But how 
can a moral act be put forth by a being that has not already a 
moral nature? If any creature that has not a moral character 
may superinduce one by an act, why may not an animal, as well 
as achild? Had the first man no moral character until he 
originated a choice in reference to the authority of his Creator? 
Had that living soul, who was made in the likeness of God, no 
moral nature by virtue of that likeness? If not, then the doc- 
trine of the fall of man needs to be re-examined, and may be 
utterly exploded ; for on this theory, there is no proof that his 
first act, in reference to the known will of his Maker, was not 
an act of disobedience, and no proof that his first disobedience 
was a fall. The transition from neutrality into positive aliena- 
tion were not necessarily a fall, unless the transgressor of a 
divine command thereby became of a lower order of being than 
the brute. If Adam’s will, at the instant of his endowment 
with it, had no determination or movement, how could it have 
ever set itself in motion, either in the direction of holiness or in 
that of sin? If the human spirit be at first undetermined and 
intrinsically indifferent, and may then leap out of that charac- 
terless condition into one positively moral, then may “a vacuum 
make itself a plenum by a vacuum’s activity.” The truth is, 
that, if Adam had possessed no moral character by virtue of the 
divine image in which he was created, he never would have had 
any apprehension of moral obligation, and would have been 
forever incapable of moral action; and his posterity, begotten 
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in his image, would have been born and have remained under 
the same disability, whether the theory of traducianism or that 
of creationism be adopted as to their souls. 

But let it be granted that infants have no moral character and 
yet are capable of becoming either holy or sinful. So long as 
they do not put that capability into exercise, they have neither 
merit nor demerit : they are objects neither of divine displeasure 
nor of divine complacency ; they have nothing in common with 
holy or with unholy beings; they have neither incurred nor 
superseded the need of an atonement and a Saviour; and 
therefore, if they die in this condition, they can share neither 
the misery of the finally reprobate nor the blessedness of the 
redeemed. On this theory, parents may escape the conclu- 
sion that their departed infant offspring have been consigned to 
the world of woe; but, on the other hand, they are denied the 
conclusion that those objects of their deathless affection have 
been received into heaven. What, then, has become of them? 
Whither have they gone? Have they merely ceased to exist, 
and thus perished like the beasts? Surely such unsatisfied 
queryings can bring no relief to the stricken parental heart. 
But, according to Professor Shedd, Pelagius, by whose name 
this theory is historically characterized, “ held that infant bap- 
tism is necessary in order to the remission of future sins; but 
children who died without baptism he thought would be saved, 
although they would experience a less degree of felicity than 
the redeemed enjoy.” Prevention, not forgiveness, of sin, is 
the effect which he ascribes to baptism. Baptism derives its 
efficacy from Him to whom the subjects of the rite are con- 
secrated. But God by his Son provided a propitiation, not for 
the prevention of sins in the future, but “ for the remission of 
sins that are past.” Or if baptism be the symbol of  purifica~ 
tion, it can have no meaning or efficacy in respect of such as 
are characterless and therefore not sinful. This seems to be 
conceded by the very claim that infants who die unbaptized are 
saved, and that the difference between the conditions of the 
baptized and the unbaptized in the future state is simply in the 
“degree of felicity.” The advocates of this theory perceived 


that all deceased infants who enter heaven necessarily enter as 
redeemed, and that there was no plausible defence for the re- 
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demption of any but the baptized; and therefore, for the un- 
baptized, they resorted to a salvation, in distinction from 
redemption, in some indefinite state which is nearly but not 
quite equivalent to heaven, and which they called “eternal life.” 
Hence Pelagius, when pressed as to what became of the unbap- 
tized, was constrained to confess that, “though he knew where 
they did not go, he knew not where they did go.” But as the 
word of God teaches that all the redeemed are redeemed by 
grace, and that grace is favor to “the children of wrath,” it is 
clear that there can be no application of grace to the character- 
less, whether baptized or not, and therefore that none of them 
can be admitted into heaven. Were it true, then, that infants 
are neither sinful nor holy, and that some of them die in that 
condition, the yearning hope, indulged by so many bereaved pa- 
rents, of ultimately rejoining their departed infant offspring in 
the world of the perfectly blessed, would be forever disap- 
pointed. 

There is a modification of this theory, which has found con- 
siderable favor, especially with the popular mind. It is that 
infants, though neither holy nor sinful by any active voluntari- 
ness, are yet in a condition of moral innocence, which renders 
their salvation certain, if they die before they become guilty of 
any conscious and intentional sin. Here it is assumed that the 
mere absence of guilt constitutes a ground of merit, so that 
those who die in infancy may enter heaven by right of moral 
purity. This view overlooks or denies any real and essential 
connection of the native moral condition of the race, with that 
guilty nature which Adam introduced into his own being when 
he first transgressed the law of God. But the denial of original 
sin is a virtual denial of the fall itself; for the doctrine of the 
fall is, that Adam by transgression fell from a state of holiness 
into a state of guilt, so that he had no power to exchange this 
self-induced guilty nature for that created holy nature which he 
had destroyed. Asa man is able to amputate his hand, but, 
having amputated it, is not able to restore it; so the first man, 
having fallen from holiness into sin, was not able to leap back 
from sin té holiness. ‘The perfect could become imperfect, but 
the imperfect had no power to become perfect. The doctrine of 
original sin is, that all of Adam’s posterity are “ by nature the 
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children of wrath,” because “begotten in his image” as fallen. 
But the theory of native innocence sets aside that inexorable 
law of nature, which pervades the vegetable and animal king- 
doms as well as man, and by which like begets only its like ; 
or else it sets aside the doctrine that Adam’s transgression re- 
sulted ina guilty moral nature. These inconsistencies, however, 
may escape the notice of the unthinking, or be regarded as of 
no consequence by those who set their own reason above the 
word of God. It is now difficult to account for the fact that 
some strong and acute minds, who undoubtedly intend to adhere 
reverently to the truth revealed, adopt and advocate the theory of 
native innocence, as the basis for their belief in infant salvation. 
Some such minds are ready frankly to admit, that, in conse- 
quence of native innocence, infant children have no need of an 
atoning Saviour in order to their admission into heaven. If 
there be any such residents in heaven, the fact has not been 
revealed in the Scriptures; which is very strange, considering 
how large a proportion of the human race depart this life in 
infancy. The Bible reveals the existence of none of the children 
of Adam’s race in heaven except as trophies of grace, which is 
favor to those who are worthy only of condemnation by reason 
of their sinfulness. This modification of the previous theory is 
no improvement ; and whoevet would make it tenable, should 
make himself sufficiently credible to assure a mourning host 
that he has had a deeper vision into the realm of the blessed 
than was granted to the exile of Patmos, who “ beheld, and lo, 
a great multitude which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindred, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” 
Another view, allied to the foregoing, and somewhat preva- 
lent is, that mankind are all born with the same moral char- 
acter with which Adam was endowed at his creation. This 
view may be held by those who regard every soul as a distinct 
and separate creation, and by those who regard the souls of all 
his posterity as individualizations from the soul of the first and 
generic man, and as propagated along with the physical natures 
in which they respectively tabernacle while in this present world. 
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One thing in its favor is the fact, that it does not deny to any 
individual the possession of a positive moral character at the 
earliest moment of existence; and another is the fact, that it 
assumes the truth of the obviously scriptural doctrine that the 
first man was originally holy by virtue of the divine likeness in 
which he was created. An objection to this view is, that it 
overlooks the fact, that Adam’s rebellion against God at the 
same time resulted in a _ revolution within himself, which 
amounted to a complete and radical change in the quality and 
type of his generic moral nature. It is also an objection, that 
this theory takes no account of the fact, that while the per- 
fectly holy but finite being of Paradise was, for proba- 
tionary purposes, endowed with the hazardous capability of 
originating such a change, yet, for the sinful man to reverse it, 
is metaphysically impossible. Even regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit does not undo the effect of the first sin upon the generic 
nature of the race. In the believer grace and nature are in 
continual conflict. Regeneration does not change a man from 
total sinfulness into a condition of complete holiness ; the change 
is only partial, the generation of a principle of holiness in the 
soul, which is to be developed, and made ultimately victorious 
in the individual, by the presence and power of the Holy Spirit 
restraining and subduing the sinful nature. So long as the 
believer remains on probation, the moment he should be forsa- 
ken by the Holy Spirit, his sinful nature, which he inherited 
from the first man, and which perhaps he has strengthened by 
his subsequent sins, would terribly overbear the principle of 
holiness. In the generic man the change from holiness to sin 
was instantly complete ; in the regenerate individual the change 
from sin to holiness, is in this life, only partial. “So then,” 
said Paul, “ with the mind I myself serve the law of God; but 
with the flesh the law of sin.” Hence, whether Adam was 
regenerate or unregenerate, when he begat a son in his own 
image he transmitted a sinful nature. Consequently ,the apos- 
tle, who boasted that he had more than any other man whereof 
he might trust in the flesh, included himself, though “of the 
stock of Israel,” with the Gentiles of Ephesus when he said, 
*“Weall . .. . were by nature the children of wrath, even as 
others.” 
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Or if, to maintain that every individual is born holy, the soul 
be regarded as a new and independent creation, at the instant 
of the birth, or of the generation, of the physical nature; the 
old objection, “ Why does it deserve to be associated at very 
birth with a diseased and dying body, and to be stained and 
polluted with a corrupted sensuous nature?” cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered. ‘The sensuous nature being indisputably cor- 
rupted by the fall, God is made responsible for the unnatural 
and apparently unjust alliance; and those who die in infancy, 
at least, if not the entire race, ought in justice, not only to be 
saved, but also to be compensated with a great and positive ad- 
ditional reward. 

sut, granting that the moral condition of infants is one of 
holiness whether by traduction or creation, what becomes of 
them when they die in that condition? ‘They certainly can not 
be sent to perdition, and as certainly can not be received into 
heaven; for according to the word of God, there are none of 
our race in heaven but such as were saved by grace, and all 
who were saved by grace would have been lost by justice. On 
this theory, therefore, bereaved parents in vain indulge the hope 
of ever meeting their departed infant children in the realm of 
the “ blessed”; the only legitimate consolation is, that they are 
not among the “cursed.” Where, then, are they? Surely it 
would seem as if information concerning the future and eternal 
state of the unfallen portion of the human race were not less 
important than information concerning the unfallen angels. 
But their habitation has not been revealed: from which fact 
it must be inferred, that they are where they can feel no inter- 
est in the grand results of the redemptive work of Christ, or in 
the welfare even of their parents. Whether they have awakened 
into self-consciousness, or remain with all their intellectual and 
moral faculties infolded within their original latency can not be 
known. 

The claim, that infants may enter heaven by virtue of their 
native holiness, must therefore be given up as untenable. There 
is no revealed support for it; and what is revealed concerning 
the character of living, and the condition of deceased, infant 
children, makes entirely against it. Not only were all the dis- 
embodied human spirits, already in heaven, admitted there as 
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trophies of redeeming grace ; but when their “ mortal shall have 
put on immortality,” and “death is swallowed up in victory,” 
their shout of triumph over death and the grave will be, with- 
out exception : “Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

There is still another theory which should be examined : it is 
that mankind are born depraved, but not morally so; and that, 
if they die in infancy, they are saved in some way in consid- 
ation of the merits of Christ. The idea of depravity, in this 
theory, is not that of a will already in determination against 
God, but simply that of a kind of nondescript proclivity which 
is not moral, whereby it is rendered certain that the first con- 
scious intentions or moral exercises will be sinful. This is quite 
a prevalent view in some quarters, and quite plausible to minds 
who wish to adhere to the Scriptures, but are unwilling to ac- 
cept as literally true either the poetry of David or the prose of 
Paul. Since a certain and inevitable connection between the 
sin of the first man and the sinfulness of his race, is too palpa- 
bly taught in the word of God, to be altogether denied by the 
advocates of this view, they interpret this connection in the 
loose, indefinable, and merely nominal sense of one whereby in 
some way it is certain that all who attain to the years of discre- 
tion will put forth sinful acts. But this is only another way of 
saying that the fall had no direct and immediate effect upon the 
spiritual nature of the race, and thus that original sin, or native 
depravity, consists wholly in a vitiosity of the physical nature, 
in distinction from the spiritual. Accordingly, this theory, as 
regards the moral condition of infants while in this life, is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the native innocence, and that of 
the native holiness, of the soul, and is liable to the same objec- 
tions. It is unphilosophical, in respect of the established law, 
announced in the history of the Creation, as immanent in every 
kingdom and in every species of generic life; namely, the law 
of propagation of like by like, and of like by like only. It is 
unscriptural, in that it proceeds on the assumption of no generic 
sin in Adam, and consequently of no original and unconscious 
voluntariness in the subsequent individualizations from his will ; 
and that, because a child can not justly be held guilty on ac- 
count of any so called actual sin of his previously wicked father, 
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therefore the generations of mankind cannot be participants of 
the guilty nature consequent upon the first sin of the previously 
holy father of all. The first threatened penalty of disobedience 
was death, which included both the spiritual and physical na- 
ture, as is evident from the whole tenor of the subsequent dis- 
pensations of the law and the gospel. 

Such being the deficiencies of this theory in respect of the 
native depravity of the race, it is necessarily unsatisfactory in 
respect of the future state of such as die in infancy. For it 
leaves no room for the application of grace to their souls, and 
limits the work of Christ in their behalf to redemption from the 
corruption of their sensuous nature. The peculiarity of Christ’s 
redemptive act is, that he suffered, the just for the unjust, 
“pouring out his soul unto death,” a sacrifice to God for the 
sins of a guilty race. Grace relates to ill desert, and ill desert 
presupposes guilt. But the theory in question excludes the 
element of guilt, and reduces native depravity to a mere cor- 
ruption or vitiosity ; and thus confounds effect with cause, and 
the proper work of the Holy Spirit with that of the Son of 
God. It was the work of Christ to expiate the guilt of man- 
kind; it is the work of the Spirit to purify the soul from the 
pollution consequent upon guilt, which he never does except in 
connection with, and in subordination to, the piacular work of 
Christ. None but sinners, none but the guilty, could be con- 
demned by justice; and therefore none can be saved by grace 
except those for whom Christ, by his self-sacrifice, satisfied the 
demands of justice. It is in vain to try to prop up this theory 
by the passage concerning the name of Jesus, that “he shall 
save his people from their sins,” as if it had in view the preven- 
tion of future sins in those who have died in infancy; for the 
passage itself, as well as the very nature of ill desert, presup- 
poses that guilt has already been incurred. Christ alone, who 
came down from heaven, ascended sinless, and on the ground of 
sinlessness, from this world into heaven. So far as the Scrip- 
tures inform us, all who are received into heaven by his merits 
unite in the song, “Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood.” There are indeed passages which allude to 
the cleansing efficacy of Christ’s blood ; but as he shed his blood 
primarily for the remission of sins, it is manifest that the sanc- 
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tifying is subsequent to, and consequent upon, the justifying and 
atoning efficacy of his blood. Besides, the whole theory is in 
direct contradiction to the apostle’s logic as well as the Psalm- 
ist’s poetry. It affords no solid ground of comfort to the weep- 
ing Rachels, and provides, with scriptural authority, neither 
habitation nor happiness for their departed infant children. Nor 
is the difficulty removed by the position taken by some, and 
fondly deemed less hazardous, that those who die in infancy are 
“safe,” in distinction from being saved. Indeed this refuge 
from the logical inconsistencies of this theory is a virtual 
acknowledgment that it can not be defended by the word of 
God. 

It is plain, then, that no theory of infant salvation, which is 
built upon the denial of a real native sinfulness, will stand the 
test of scriptural authority, and satisfy those minds that earn- 
estly seek a ground of assurance for the belief that the multi- 
tudes who depart this life antecedently to the age of discretion 
are transferred to the home of God and of the holy angels and 
of the “redeemed from among men.” But is there no theory 
whatever, that will endure such a test, and afford the desired 
satisfaction? If there be such a theory, it must spring from 
the divine oracles themselves. 

What, now, according to the most obvious teachings of the 
Scriptures, is the moral condition of the human race by nature? 
This is the first inquiry towards the solution of the problem in 
hand. The Psalmist declares that, “The wicked are estranged 
from the womb ; they go astray as soon as they be born, speak- 
ing lies.” But it is said that this is poetry, and therefore ex- 
travagant and ambiguous. On any just principles of interpreta- 
tion, however, after abating all that can be set down to mere 
poetic license, the candid and reverent mind can not but per- 
ceive, that a profound and radical sinfulness is here ascribed to 
the very nature of this fallen race. Again, the inspired singer 
goes further, even from the root to the seminal principle: 
“Behold I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” That this is not to be explained away into a 
mere exuberance of pious poetic feeling, instead of being taken 
in its most obvious meaning, is put beyond all reasonable doubt 
by its exact correspondence to the didactic statements of the 
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most logical apostle. Paul declared of Jew and Gentile that they 
“were by nature the children of wrath.” It will not accord 
with his teachings elsewhere, if this be construed as referring 
only to himself and the Ephesians, or as asserting only a de- 
pravity of the sensuous nature whereby it is certain that the 
soul will, in its first conscious exercise, provoke the wrath of 
God. For he asserts that, “ By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men, 
for that all have sinned.” Whether the words, “for that,” 
should be understood in the sense of “ because,” or in the sense 
of “on which account,” or be displaced by the old rendering, 
“in whom,” it is too plain to be denied, that the passage asserts 
an organic and vital connection between Adam and his race, by 
which they are born, and even begotten, in the likeness of his 
sinful nature. This interpretation accords with the very lan- 
guage of the first inspired writer; that, “Adam begat a son 
in his own likeness, after his image.” The guilt of infants 
attaches not only to the activity but to the essence of 
their spiritual nature. As the law of gravitation is active and 
in force, even while a material body is at rest; so the law 
of voluntariness is active and in force, even while a spiritual 
being is unconscious of either purpose or motive. As the will 
of Adam at the instant of his creation, was in positive inclina- 
tion towards God, or in the direction of holiness; so, after his 
fall. the wills of all his posterity, at the instant of individualiza- 
tion, are in positive inclination and force in the direction of sin. 
Consciousness or perception of voluntariness is no more essential 
to sinfulness in the infant, than it is in the adult in respect of 
that guilt concerning which he adopts the Psalmist’s confession 
and prayer; “ Who can understand his errors? cleanse thou me 
from secret faults.” Christ taught that the sinful acts of men 
proceed out of the heart. If the stream be corrupt from the 
instant of its gush and flow, the fountain itself, while as yet 
unsealed and in positive force and inclination to flow, must also 
be corrupt. 

If the posterity of Adam be sinful by nature, in consequence 
of their connection with him as fallen, they are not by nature 
candidates for heaven, but are liable by justice to everlasting 
exclusion. Though they had no control over his will, and 
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therefore can not be held responsible for his sin in his individual 
relation to God, yet they are participants of that generic guilt 
which he, as including his race within himself, incurred when 
he exercised the hazardous power of reversing the inclination of 
his spiritual nature from the direction of holiness to that of sin. 
This result of his fall was inevitable, from the very nature of 
freewill. One principle of the divine government, in this world, 
is, to “visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto 
the third and fourth generation.” If it be just in God to execute 
this principle at all, it were just in him to execute it universally 
and for ever. Left simply to justice, Adam and all his race had 
perished, and perished without a possibility of salvation. 

Mankind, then, being “by nature the children of wrath,” 
are also by nature in need of an atonement. The heart that 
has not yet sent forth its latent sinfulness is just as dependent 
upon the blood of Jesus to save from wrath, as the heart that 
has unsealed the fountain and issued the stream. “ Neither is 
there salvation in any other.” If infants be included in the 
Scripture, “ By the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation,” it is doubtless included also in the Scripture, 
*'The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.” If Christ died for those who die in infancy, this fact 
proves that they are sinful, and that they may be recipients of 
the benefit of his atonement. The word of God no where ex- 
cepts infants, in its declarations of the sinfulness of mankind, 
or in its declarations of the self-sacrifice of Christ as the propi- 
tiation for the sins of the world. The conclusion is therefore 
irresistible, that the atonement of Christ was designed to be, 
and is, broad enough in its provisions to allow of infants being 
made the subjects of grace. 

If infants be sinful, and were had in view in the expiatory 
work of Christ, it is not probable that all of those who die in 
infancy fail of salvation. If the injunction of Christ, “ That 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name,” has reference only to such as may ‘take heed what they 
hear,’ the conditions of repentance and faith may not be essen- 
tial to the application of his merits to those who die in infancy. 
Besides, regeneration is not the fruit of repentance and faith, in 
any case, and is not the work of the person regenerated. For 
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aught that appears in the word of God, or in the nature of the 
case, the Holy Spirit may consistently regenerate the infant 
without conditions, as well as the adult in connection with con- 
ditions. 

God entered into covenant with Abraham and his seed, and 
appointed a seal. That infants were included in the promised 
blessings of the covenant, is evident from the fact that the seal 
was applied to infants. The Gentile who is converted to Christ, 
and is dedicated by baptism into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, the Christian substitute for the 
ancient seal, becomes thereby a member of “the commonwealth 
of Israel,” and an heir “to the covenants of promise.” Being 
now of “the seed of Abraham” in the spiritual sense, he has the 
right and the privilege of dedicating his infant offspring to God 
by the application of the Christian seal of the covenant. Thus 
the converted jailer “ was baptized, he and all his, straightway,” 
because Paul and Silas had assured him, “Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” Here 
is one ground upon which multitudes of bereaved Christian 
parents have felt authoritatively assured of the salvation of their 
deceased infant offspring through the grace of God in Christ. 

That all infants are regenerated, there is the best of reasons 
for denying; for multitudes grow up and die incorrigible sin- 


>] 


ners. Whether all who die in infancy are regenerated and 
prepared for heaven, is a question which those, who lay the 
emphasis of all certain assurance upon baptism, answer with 
only a hesitating affirmative, if with an affirmative at all. But 
those, who regard the ordinance of infant baptism as mainly 
important in its bearings upon the probation and welfare of such 
as attain to years of conscious obligation, are yet not without 
what is deemed, by some of the best expositors, scriptural au- 


thority for believing that all who die in infancy are prepared for 
heaven by grace. This authority is found in the declaration 
of the Saviour to his disciples, when they rebuked certain 
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parents who presented their “infants” to him for his blessing : 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not: 
for of such is the kingdom of God.” As Calvin has been per- 
sistently charged, in some quarters, with holding that those who 
die in infancy are lost, and as Calvinists have had to share the 
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obloquy, a peculiar interest may be felt in his exposition of this 
passage. 

** He [Christ] declares that he wishes to receive children ; and at 
length, taking them in his arms, he not only embraces, but blesses 
them by the laying on of hands; from which we infer that his grace 
is extended even to those who are of that age. And no wonder; for 
ij since the whole race of Adam is shut up under sentenee of death, 

all from the least to the greatest must perish, except those who are 
M rescued by the only Redeemer. . . . That there is no other way in 
I" which we are reconciled to God, and become heirs of adoption, than 

by faith, we admit as to adults, but, with respect to infants, this pas- 
j sage demonstrates it to be false.” * 
This should satisfy even those who, for the sake of a plausible 
theory of infant salvation, are ready to sacrifice the scriptural 
doctrine of native depravity. Avoiding the errors of those who 
deny the sinfulness of this portion of our race, Calvin, by assert- 
ing their sinfulness, and therefore their dependence upon atone- 
ment, was able to argue, consistently with what seems to be 
the authority of God’s word, that all who die in infancy are 
saved by grace, and therefore admitted into heaven. 

The doctrine of original sin, or of native depravity, instead 
of being denied for the sake of a consistent theory of infant 
salvation, must rather be maintained for that very purpose. On 
the fact of their sinfulness rests the possibility of their being 
made subjects of grace; and when this fact is admitted, it is 
easy to see how all the passages of Scripture, which bear upon 
| the subject, harmonize one with another and with the general 

plan of salvation. On no other theory is there any author- 
itative encouragement for Christian parents to indulge the 
pleasing hope of ever uniting with their departed infant chil- 
dren in the ascription; “Unto him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father : to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever.” 


* Harmony of the Evangelists, II, 390, 391. Calvin Translation Society’s edition. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


THE PUBLICATION OF FREE DESCRIPTIONS OF VICE. 


Is it proper to publish free descriptions of vice? The ques- 
tion is often asked, but directly opposite answers are given 
among those who seem alike sincere in desiring the moral eleva- 
tion of society. This difference of opinion is not to be settled 
by authority, but will only give place to perfect accord, when 
the true point, in human nature, upon which the whole subject 
hinges, becomes truly apprehended. We need not be hopeless 
of such a result. The principles which must adjust the issue, 
can be clearly beheld by the open eye, for they are intimated in 
all the processes of our rational or spiritual culture. The means 
by which this culture is secured, will be found chiefly to consist 
in the contemplation of some rational object. In the realm of 
beauty or fine art, the taste becomes refined, and the «sthetic 
susceptibility is rendered quick and keen, not by descriptions of 
beauty nor criticisms upon art, but by beholding the beautiful 
itself, as scenes of nature or works of art disclose it. No cul- 
ture of the taste is practicable but ‘in this way. Even the indi- 
vidual genius, however highly endowed with original insight, 
quickens his perceptions, and cultivates all his artistic powers 
by the models of perfect art which he makes his study, while 
the culture of the mass of men is even more dependent upon 
the same appliances. Tasteful productions only can elevate the 
community in taste. Their standard of taste will be high 
according as the works of art, which they contemplate, are 
lofty. In this respect a work of art is of far more account than 
all descriptions of it. A sight of Turner’s paintings would 
do more to educate and elevate the taste than all the books of 
Ruskin. 

The same principle controls all progress in virtue. A man 
is made good by goodness; we are only taught how to live by 
the exhibition of life. And the kind of life which we behold, 
together with the thoughts which we associate with it, will be 
quite certain to have its reflection in our own life. We are 
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made pure by the contemplation of purity, and are defiled by 
bringing before the eye images of vice, which we are to look 
upon unattended by any manifestation of virtue. This is true 
alike of the individual and the community. No man nor society 
is raised to any true moral elevation except as the moral virtues 
are contemplated not in the form of abstract principles which 
might describe or commend them, but in some personal repre- 
sentation which should give us their embodiment. In like man- 
ner both man and society inevitably deteriorate in the percep- 
tion and the practice of virtue by the naked contemplation of 
vice. We change into the likeness of what we behold. When- 
ever any picture is brought before us there is a process of secret 
photography by which its outlines become traced upon our inner 
character, and we become more exalted or degraded, more pure 
or defiled according to the characteristics of the representation 
which has been furnished us. 

We might exhibit this at great length, but it is only neces- 
sary that the principle we affirm should be clearly apprehended, 
and the decision of the question with which we started, is plain 
without further discussion. On these grounds, the publication 
of free descriptions of vice is an unmingled evil. ‘The tendency 
of all such publications is to make those to whom they are 
familiar less virtuous or more vicious than they were before. 
But this position is seen to be more firmly established if we no- 
tice the objections often urged against it. Does not the Bible, 
it is said, give these free descriptions of vice, and can we 
improve upon its representations as a means for the moral 
education of mankind? The answer to this is plain. The 
descriptions of vice in the Bible are always accompanied by the 
representation of the divine justice which has been sinned 
against, and the divine love which seeks to sanctify, so that in 
every biblical picture these and not the vice are the prominent 
objects, or rather, they are the constantly revealing light in 
which alone the nature of the vice is made legible. How dif- 
ferent, certainly, are such descriptions, from those prurient 
details with which a certain portion of the newspaper press is in 
the habit of inciting the desire and inflaming the passions of 
those who peruse them ! 

But from another point we hear the inquiry: Does not the 
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vice exist? Is not the actual condition of society far worse 
than is likely to be described, and can it be wise to hide from 
ourselves that which though so terrible, is still so true ? 
Ought not men to know the danger in order that they may 
avoid it? To this last inquiry the answer is that the danger of 
vice is more likely to be incurred than avoided by seeing what 
it is. Instances are not unfrequent, where the profligate or the 
criminal has traced back his career to its source in some famil- 
iarity with vice or crime before he had committed them, but we 
have yet to learn of any warning voice which these have uttered, 
or of any revolting colors in which they have been dressed suf- 
ficient to turn unwary footsteps from the dangerous ground. 
Whether we can explain it or not, we cannot ignore the fact 
that there is that in human nature to which the attractions of 
vice, when held up before it, are more potent than its repel- 
lancies. But in reference to the question, whether we ought 
not to inform ourselves in all respects about the actual state of 
mankind, we may say that however desirable such information 
may be, there is only one way in which it can truly come. We 
do not know the vice as vice, except by comparing it with vir- 
tue. We are not conscious of the degradation into which man 
has sunk till we measure it by the height from which he has 
fallen. It is not the false and the wrong which can measure 
themselves. We can never say that anything is false till we 
test it by the truth. We can never affirm anything to be 
wrong until it appears as such in the light of the right. The 
dark recesses of guilt in the human soul, or the deep abysses of 
evil in human society, have no power of self-revelation, by 
which they can be disclosed as they truly are. We may talk 
about guilt, we may attempt to picture vice, but we do not see 
it in a reality which makes us shudder, we do not truly know it 
as it is, except as we behold it in the colors with which it is in- 
vested by all perfect righteousness and infinite love. No man 
ever comes to know himself as guilty but by comparing himself 
with one who is truly good. This is profoundly illustrated 
when the Bible represents Isaiah as overwhelmed with the 
knowledge of his own sinfulness by the vision which he beheld 
in the temple of the holiness of the Lord. It is universally 
true that what is impure can only be revealed as such by that 
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which is pure. The publication, therefore, of free descriptions 
of vice must be condemned on every ground. Unless when 
vice is seen there can be kept before the mind the thought of a 
purity which has been here violated, and a righteous authority 
which must here condemn, there is nothing which can make the 
vice revolting. On the contrary, without these counter in- 
fluences, it is most attractive, The weak moral sense is made 
weaker by its contemplation, and the feeble purpose of virtue 
rendered more irresolute. The positively vicious become thereby 
more hardened, while the active goodness of the virtuous man 
fails to preserve itself from defilement. 





ARTICLE III. 


THE RABBIES, THE MISCHNA, AND THE TALMUDS, 


AND THEIR AID IN NEW TESTAMENT STUDIES. 


CHRISTIANITY as a dispensation of revealed religion needs 
much the side-light of its first ages to elucidate some of its 
more difficult features. Specially is this true of its relations to 
the true religion as set forth in the Old Testament. For when 
Christianity came to claim attention and to take possession of 
the public mind, it affirmed as true some parts of the existing 
system, and incorporated and continued those parts with itself. 
Other parts it brought to an end and set aside as having served 
their design and day, while not a little of it was purified and 
restored to its original spirit and intent, that had been overlaid, 
misapprehended and perverted by scribes and Pharisees. Much 
additional to it was rejected totally as traditional only and the 
human accretions of ages. Certain parts were retained to be 
recast and put to new uses, as old tenements refitted for new 
occupants. Added to all these acts of the new dispensation 
there were many positive innovations, though more in the for- 
mal and ceremonial than in the essential and spiritual. As 
Christianity came thus doing the complex work of affirming, 
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denying, explaining, ignoring, purifying and supplementing this 
older form of the true religion, we would naturally expect to 
find some things in the New Testament, that could be fully 
explained only in the light of that older form as manifested in 
those days. Any contemporaneous history and literature, there- 
fore, in the Jewish department, must stand among the first 
sources of information. As our Colonial history, the adminis- 
tration under the Confederation, the Debates on the formation 
of the Constitution, the Monroe papers, the Federalist, and 
Congressional, judicial and executive action under the Constitu- 
tion for its first few years, must furnish most essential aid in 
determining the import of our Federal Constitution, so the writ- 
ings, workings and phases of Judaism during the introduction 
and establishment of Christianity must be resorted to as the 
strongest outside light for the explanation of the Christian 
Scriptures. The ancient light of those first ages must be the 
best light for the student. Of this the main sources are the 
Works of Josephus and Philo, the Targums of Onkelos and 
Jonathan, and the Talmuds. It is proposed in this Article to 
treat of the origin, nature and historical worth of the Talmuds, 

We shall make the best opening of this matter by reciting 
from Maimonides a fiction of the Jews. They say that when 
Moses received a commandment from God he received at the 
same time an explanation of it. Both these he repeated to 
Aaron, then to Eleazar and Ithamar with Aaron, then to the 
seventy elders who joined themselves to the previous company, 
and then to the entire congregation added to them. Moses 
then retired and Aaron repeated the commandment and its expo- 
sition to the whole company. Aaron then left, and his sons 
went through the repetition, after which they left, and the 
seventy elders went through it. So each party heard the recital 
four times. Thus it was with the six hundred and thirteen pre- 
cepts, as the Jews reckon them, that Moses received of God, 
with the exposition of each given and repeated in connection 
with it. After receiving these precepts with their several ex- 
planations, the people repeated and taught them to each other, 
and the head men of the nation publicly expounded them, till 
they were generally and thoroughly understood. The precepts 


themselves, which we call the law, were committed to writing, 
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but the explanation of each to memory only. The former they 
call the written and the latter the oral law. Moses a little time 
before his death gave anew the explanations of the precepts to 
Joshua and the elders, and wrote out a copy of the law for each 
tribe and one for the Levites. Any questions of interpretation 
arising after the death of Moses were determined by a majority 
among the elders. Joshua transmitted, at his decease, the oral 
law to the elders that survived him, and they to the prophets, 
and soon. ‘Thus each successive generation studied the written 
law and its interpretations as embodied in the oral law, and 
made such additions to the latter by their decisions as to them 
seemed good, and this continued till the oral law or traditions 
were written out in the Mischna.* 

So much for the fiction. The fact is substantially this. After 
the return from the Captivity, B. C. 536, the leading men, con- 
stituting what they called the Great Synagogue, undertook to 
restore the Jewish church and state in Judwa. To this end the 
Old Testament canon was revised, completed and closed ; and 
for the restoring of the manners, customs, usages and notions of 
their ancestors, they gathered together such floating and scattered 
traditions as returned captives and others could furnish. Prior 
to this the Law, the Prophets and the Psalms had been their 
rule of faith and life; but now these “traditions of the elders,” 
assumed a form and authority, like common law; and _ they 
grew to be such a body and such a force as to over- 
shadow and outweigh the written law. This unwritten di- 
gest of notions and customs, digested and conveyed only in the 
memory, they called the Mischna: mzz, from mzz to repeat. 
The collection was completed about the time of the death of 
Simon the Just, said to be the last of the one hundred and 
twenty who composed the Great Synagogue. He died B.C. 
292. Prideaux’s Connection, annis, 446, 292. 

These traditions thus collected became a subject of study and 
explanation, and a class of men called Tannaim, or the Mischni- 
cal doctors, arose, who devoted themselves to this work. Their 
explanations and inferences imperceptibly and at the hands of 
their successors gradually were added to the body of tradition as 
left by Simon ; and so as the years passed by the Mischna was 

* Maimonides, Preface to Seder Zeraim, or the First Book of the Mischna. 
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enlarged. This was but a continuation of the process by which 
the Mischna was originally formed. For says Dr. Nordheimer, 
himself a Jew, but not one of those who exalt traditions to the 
authority of the Scriptures, a man of rare candor and scholar- 
ship in rabbinical literature, and who regards the Mischna as 
simply a human production; From the death of Moses to the 
middle of the second Christian century, “no book had been 
composed for public instruction containing the oral law ; but in 
every generation the chief of the tribunal, or the prophet who 
lived at the time, made memoranda of what he had heard from 
his predecessors and instructors, and communicated it orally to 
the people. In like manner each individual committed to writ- 
ing for his own use, and according to the degree of his ability, 
the oral laws, and the information he had received respecting 
the interpretation of the Bible, with the various divisions that 
had been pronounced in every age, and sanctioned by the au- 
thority of the great tribunal.” Bib. Repository, Oct. 1839. 
Vol 14, pp. 266, 7. 

These labors of the Mischnical doctors continued the cumula- 
tive process till past the opening of the Christian era, when the 
amount of collected traditions had become so great that the 
memories of men could not carry them. This, with other causes 
that we proceed to mention, hastened and necessitated the com- 
mittal of them to writing. In A.D. 70 the second temple was 
destroyed by the Romans under Titus, and Judwa laid waste. 
In this terrible and long continued devastation of the Holy 
Land the most of the learned men were destroyed, their schools 
of learning were broken up, and a large proportion of the peo- 
ple who survived were driven into exile. Of course all this tra- 
ditional knowledge was scattered with the people, and there was 
much danger that portions of it would be wholly lost. The 
temple service could not be observed, since those who remained 
in the land were not allowed to obey the law of Moses in many 
of its leading services. When the ritual of the temple ceased, 
the laws of tithes, offerings, first fruits, feasts and many other 
things ceased also, since they had a temple service for their 
basis. The knowledge of these traditions had been kept fresh 
in memory by the practical use to which they were put, but 
now the danger of forgetfulness was great as being two-fold: 
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the dispersion of the people and the suspension of their sacred 
ceremonies. Nor had the Jews the resort that cloister schools 
furnished for learning during the barbarian overflow in the mid- 
dle ages. For persecution scattered them wide asunder, de- 
pressed literary pursuits and reduced the number of pupils in 
the few and feeble schools that were kept alive. Still true to 
the faith, which marks a Jew of any age or country, that the 
day would come when Israel should be reinstated in the prom- 
ised land and all the freedom, peculiarities and glory of the 
chosen people be restored, they wished to put their Mischna in 
a form well digested and permanent, and hand it down so that 
their posterity would know, in the day of their restoration, how 
to be true and proper Jews in church and state and every-day 
life. These causes uniting led them to abandon the theory: 
and practice of ages, by which they preserved their traditions in 
memory only and taught them orally, and to reduce them to 
writing ; and so the Mischna was written out. 

When the Mischna was reduced to writing is a question that 
has some variation in its answer. Nor is this strange. It was 
prepared by a people “scattered and peeled,” a nation without 
a country, who in exile and under doom, despised and wasted, 
did their work in a corner, and shunned a publicity that their 
labors, and specially literary and religious ones, were in little 
danger of obtaining. ‘The rabbies themselves say that it was 
compiled about one hundred and twenty years after the destruc- 
tion of the second temple. This would give the date of its 
composition as‘near A.D. 190. Some of them, however, place 
it earlier, and in the reign of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 138—161. 
Gesenius says it “was first reduced to its present form in the 
third century after Christ, about A.D. 190 or 220, but is in 
part composed of elements which are much older.” Bib. Re- 
pository, Jan. 1833. Vol. 3, pp. 25. 

Prideaux agrees with those Jews who fix the date of compo- 
sition at about A.D. 150, and in the reign of Antoninus Pius. 
Connection, sub anno, 446. 

Wotton speaks of “men of the greatest weight” among the 
Jews who fix the date of its writing as early as A.D. 130, and 
adds: “It is certain that there is nothing in the book itself 
which betrays a later date than the highest period. And then 
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why should not the Jews be believed in a matter which so en- 
tirely relates to themselves? No possible reason of interest can 
be assigned why it should be antedated.” “There is nothing in 
that book by which its age can be determined ; nothing in the 
style, no mention of names or things, nor any other chronolo- 
gical indiscretion occurs there by which it betrays a younger 
date.”* 

In the article above cited from Dr. Nordheimer he says that 
Rabbi Judah the Holy compiled the Mischna. He “is said to 
have lived under Antoninus Pius.” Kitto. This must place the 
writing of the work between A.D. 138 and 161. 

But though the work itself was then compiled we are not to 
suppose that all of it was then for the first time committed to 
writing ; for as Nordheimer remarks, the chief men of preceding 
times made memoranda of the traditions, which notes they used 
in their oral instructions; and individuals wrote out for their 
own use the oral laws and interpretations given to them by the 
masters in Israel. So Gesenius says that it “is in fact com- 
posed of elements which are much older” than the time of its 
compilation. Therefore though we have no historical proof of 
it, we make no strange assumption in supposing that Rabbi 
Judah used in the composition memoranda and documents 
written by men of the apostolic age. 

Having thus indicated the time when the Mischna was written 
out and how ancient some of the written documents were, that 
were incorporated into it, we proceed next to speak of the 
Gemara, or Commentary on the Mischna. As the nin is 
the traditional or second law, éwréguoc, a repetition of the oral 
law given to Moses, so the rabbinical explanation and commen- 
tary on this is called by the Jews the Gemara, x23, completion 
or filling up, from “23, to bring to an end. 

The writing out of the Mischna gave a new life to the wast- 
ing body of Judaism. Their oral law, long hanging in ill- 
defined forms like mist along the streams of tradition, now as- 
sumed the definite outlines and positiveness of the written law. 
Rabbi Judah, the Holy, had edited the Mischna, and the Jews 


now had it as manuscripts a prima manu. Fortunately its first 


* Miscellaneous Discourses relating to the Traditions and Usages of the Scribes 
= ne 1 etc. In two volumes. By W. Wotton, D.D. London:1718. Vol. 
: v. and 80. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XXII. 30 
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editor lived to correct it, and, so to speak, issue a revised edi- 
tion. For being the most eminent lecturer of his times on 
Judaism he had a great number of students. When closing a 
lecture he was accustomed to ask the opinions of his pupils on 
what he had taught, and to answer their inquiries and objec- 
tions. As his language was more professional and learned than 
vernacular, he had an amora or speaker who repeated after him 
his lecture with a loud voice and in the common idiom. In 
these lectures of Rabbi Judah the laws and decisions that he 
had embodied in the Mischna were subjected to a rigid scrutiny. 
Omissions of old writings were supplied, doubtful passages were 
thrown out and obscure ones made plain, and the varying read- 
ings of negligent transcribers were reduced to the original and 
accurate one. 

Thus revised and authorized by what the rabbies considered 
as a divine superintendence in Judah the Holy, the Mischna 
became the one book of authority and enthusiastic study among 
the Jews. It was made the sole text-book of their schools and 
the foundation of their lectures. The law of Moses and the 
Old Testament proper gave place to it in interest, study, expla- 
nation and authority. Special direction was given to investiga- 
tions and philosophizing on the grounds or first reasons for the 
aws and decisions of the Mischna. So a vast field for specula- 
tion and Jewish neology was opened. All this exegesis, expo- 
sition, illustration and speculation went on busily and with ar- 
dor constructing, though without design, a Commentary, having 
the Mischna for its text. To the doctrinal and more religious 
body of this commentary were added scraps of history and 
biography, discussions on medicine and astronomy, pithy say- 
ings, legends, parables and moral exhortations. 

This Commentary makes two Gemaras, the one of Jerusa- 
lem, and the other of Babylonia. The former is the older and 
originated at Tiberias. In the schools of Palestine, but partic- 
ularly in the one at Tiberias, the study of the Mischna was fol- 
lowed up with intense ardor. The conclusions of the rabbies and 
their pupils at this and other schools in the Holy Land, as well 
as the various other elements above mentioned, grew to be a pon- 
derous body of notes on the brief and sometimes enigmatical 
text of their one book. Prominent among these expounders 
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and teachers was Rabbi Jochanan, the principal of the academy 
at Tiberias, about A.D. 230. Some fix his era later, but 
most writers agree with Buxtorf and Nordheimer in this date. 
Using his own notes as well as those of other Palestinian Jews 
he acted as author and compiler and composed the Gemara of 
Jerusalem. 

Many years later the Babylonian Gemara was compiled. 
From time to time the Jews under their defeat, subjugation and 
persecutions had sought refuge in the valley of the Euphrates 
and in the region between it and the Tigris, the ancient Padan 
Aram of the Hebrew, and the Mesopotamia of the Greek. As 
exiles and outcasts their religion, literature and language be- 
came corrupt, though they became numerous and powerful. 
When the first Gemara was being written out at Tiberias, they 
formed the larger part of the population of Ctesiphon, Seleucia, 
and other large cities in Babylonia besides having many small 
towns wholly Jewish. Teachers and learned men were sent to 
them from the schools of Palestine, and so they were restored 
and kept in some strictness to their religion. At length they 
established schools for themselves and educated some eminent 
rabbies. Among these was the celebrated Rabbi Ashi. In his 
time and country the Mischna had become quite corrupt, while 
the annotations on it had grown to a voluminous and confused 
mass. The decisions of the Babylonian teachers differed so 
much from those of Palestine that the Gemara of the latter 
could not serve those exile Jews. Rabbi Ashi therefore under- 
took to purify the text of the Mischna and edit the authoritative 
annotations on it. He set his pupils to collecting and arranging 
the materials as different rabbies had furnished them. He classi- 
fied the collected expositions and notes, and read the digest to 
his pupils at the spring term in his college, and then charged 
them to compare, during their long summer vacation, his digest 
with the teachings in other schools, and at the autumnal session 
be prepared to report to him any additions, variations or cor- 
rections. With the data so gained he made a second revision of 
the intended Gemara, and for thirty years was engaged in thus 
going through the Mischna and its collected annotations. Still 
another thirty, the Jews say, he spent on revisions and correc- 
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tions, till at last there was compiled and issued the Babylonian 
Gemara. 

In the composition of the Babylonian Gemara Rabbi Ashi 
undertook these four things. 1. To explain the Mischna and 
give the different possible senses of the text, the arguments of 
the different rabbies for the different senses, and his own opin- 
ion. 2. To decide every controverted case as to the correct 
reading or meaning or inference from any passage. 3. To give 
the different opinions of the rabbies, uttered since the compila- 
tion of the Mischna, with their reasons for them. 4. To give 
mystical explanations of those passages where the literal sense 
would confuse or lead to absurdity.* 

It will be noticed that the two Gemaras have one and the 
same text on which to found themselves. The Mischna and the 
Gemara constitute a Talmud, the first being the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud and the other the Babylonian Talmud, alike in their text, 
and differing only in their annotations. Scholars vary some- 
what on the date of the composition of the latter. Nordheimer 
puts it at about A.D. 330, but others much later. 

When Rabbi Judah compiled the Mischna he divided it into 
six books. ‘The first treats of agriculture; the second of festi- 
val and holy days; the third of marriage, divorce and the gen- 
eral relations of the sexes; the fourth of the obligations and 
laws of civil life; the fifth of sacred offerings; the sixth of 
ceremonial purity and the rites pertaining to it. These six 
books are each subdivided into tractates, and these again into 
chapters, and each chapter into single decisions. In the entire 
and original Mischna there are sixty-three tractates, having five 
hundred and twenty four chapters. Four tractates were added 
at a later date. Neither Gemara extends over the entire 
Mischna, several of the tracts being left without annotations. 
The tracts without comments are nearly one third of the whole 
sixty three, though not the same ones in both works. 

It will be noticed that the contents of the Talmuds are of a 
great variety, as embracing religion in both its doctrines and 
ceremonials, philosophy, history, medicine, civil law, social 
obligations, fables, trifles, absurdities and impious sayings. 


* Maimonides’ Prefaces to his Commentaries on the Mischna, Preface to Sedar 
7-raim, or First Book of the Mischna. See also Dr. Pocoke’s Porta Mosis. 
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Says Lightfoot ; “The almost unconquerable difficulty of the 
style, the frightful roughness of the language, and the amazing 
emptiness and sophistry of the matters handled, do torture and 
vex and tire him that reads them.” But it should be added that 
the unworthy portions here indicated pertain rather to the 
Gemaras than to their text. For the Mischna as a whole is 
weighty, brief, sententious and aphoristic in its composition. 
Of its material and its utility Dr. Nordheimer remarks : 


‘* The Mischna is a highly interesting object of study, since it thus 
enables us to become acquainted with the whole circle of ideas of 
the most intelligent men among the Jews in that remote age. In it 
they discuss the natural history of almost every animal then known ; 
they mention a great number of field and garden plants and fruits, 
and describe the uses to be made of them, as well as of a multitude 
of utensils, instruments and productions of art. These discussions 
are made without in any degree neglecting the graver questions of 
civil economy, and other matters of like importance ; so that a care- 
ful examination of this work would scarcely fail to be rewarded by 
the solution of many interesting problems in the archeology of that 
period.” — Ut supra, pp. 277, 8. 


As to trusting to the Talmuds and making them a source of 
authority we must use the common discrimination and good 
judgment that we exercise with any ancient and uninspired au- 
thor. Josephus is allowed as authority, yet we remember, 
when reading him, that he studied the gratification of the Ro- 
mans quite as much as fidelity to his own people. He sought 
favor with those who had conquered and devastated his country, 
and so wrote rather in policy than truthfulness, and in his style 
was more elegant than historically exact. All this we bear in 
mind and trust him where he is in no temptation to prove an un- 
faithful historian. The editor of the Mischna lived and per- 
formed his work only about half a century later than Josephus, 
and there seems no good reason for not receiving his writings 
with the same discrimination and judgment. Where the rab- 
bies have incorporated fables, trifles and absurdities into the 
Mischna or the Gemaras it must be obvious to the reader, while 
evidently the most that they say is truthful to the doctrines, 
ethics, ceremonies and opinions of their day. The obvious 
fable must not lead us to reject the obvious fact. Their logic, 

30* 
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specially on theological and moral questions, is often childish, 
but this does not vitiate their honestly stated data. Their follies 
in moral, social and ritual life can not affect the fidelity of the 
picture. The wrinkles and deformities in the photograph really 
praise the skill of the artist. Some of the most faithful and 
profitable chapters in the history of scholasticism, literature and 
ethics in the middle ages are chapters of absurdities and trifles. 
Yet withal the great facts of medieval history are thus imbed- 
ded, and where the probabilities are favorable to a statement of 
fact, we credit the author for fidelity and quote his statements 
as authority. The Talmuds must be read in the same spirit of 
analysis, trust and distrust. When a Jewish Doctor of Divinity 
gravely discusses the question: “Is it right to kill a flea on the 
Sabbath?” we take his logic for what it is worth, but the dis- 
cussion as a fair picture of the moral and ritualistic temper of 
his times. If no good reason can be shown for prejudice, pre- 
varication, mistake or intentional deception in the rabbi we 
accept as historically true what he says of any religious belief, 
ceremony, mode of civil or social or domestic life in his times, 
and he who refuses assumes the burden of disproof. 

In estimating the authoritative worth of any portion of the 
Talmuds we should consider whether the’ Mischnical writers were 
under any temptation to swerve from the fidelity of a historian. 
They were being dispersed among all nations. Their temple 
service was suspended, and by disuse their ritual law was be- 
coming a dead letter. Their sacred ceremonies and customs 
were growing obsolete, and, through their own dispersion and 
consequent want of consultation and uniformity, were becoming 
corrupted. Yet they fully expected a Messiah to come, and 
they believed that when he did come they would repossess the 
land of promise, rebuild the temple and reéstablish their religion 
in Judea in all its primitive purity of ritual and spirit, with 
more than its former show and power. When such a time of 
restitution should come they foresaw that their posterity, the 
regathered children of Abraham, would both wish and need an 
appeal to the law and the testimony, that all might be recon- 
structed after the pattern of the fathers. To meet the necessi- 
ties of such a time they wrote out the Mischna and its Gemaras, 
much for present use, but far more for that bright future. 
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These writings were to lie by, patient and immutable witnesses, 
to give testimony when again the Jews as one people should 
build the waste places and inhabit the former desolations, and 
order the service of God in Mosaic and Aaronic fidelity. Their 
sincerity in this expectation can not be questioned, nor can we 
see any motive to unfaithfulness in the records they should 
make. As they thought that they then had every doctrine and 
custom just as it should be, whatever their actual errors may 
have been, we see no reason why they would not write it out 
with a most punctilious exactness. There is an utter absence 
of any temptation to the contrary. If they affirmed any doc- 
trinal, ceremonial or ethical fact we should receive it as so held 
and practised by them at that time. They wrote for their own 
people and not for others, and had no motive for variance from 
truth and fact to please either Christians or Gentiles. 

Moreover the writers lived among the very things of which 
they write. Rabbi Judah, the compiler of the Mischna, and 
they whose memoranda he used, must have known something 
personally, though in youth, of the second temple, and were 
the children of those who sacrificed in it and saw its terrible 
destruction by Titus. And as the head of the sect of the Phar- 
isees Rabbi Judah could not have erred as to principle and fact 
in what he wrote. What, therefore, the sacred and profane 
histories of the early Christian centuries do not contradict in the 
Talmuds, ordinary obligation to accredit authors binds us to 
receive, so far as a declaration of facts is concerned. Their 
ethics and philosophy and exegesis of the Old Testament, as 
well as fables and absurdities, we receive as we do like things 
in Josephus. Yet what is credible we really receive, not on the 
testimony of one author, as is common, but on the united and 
aggregated testimony of the learned men of the entire Jewish 
nation, since the literati of that people as a body were the real 
authors of the Talmuds. 

The authority of the Mischna in determining what were the 
religious views and usages of the Jews at the time it was writ- 
ten out, ought not to be disputed. Where it throws light on 
any custom, passage or phrase alluding to them in the Old or 
New Testament, it should be taken as testimony-of the first 
class, since it was contemporaneous, and without the motive of 
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testifying falsely. Moreover such testimony or light is national 
and not individual. This is very evident from what we have 
shown of the way in which the Mischna originated, became com- 
piled, and settled finally into manuscript form and outline. _ Its 
utility as an auxiliary in interpreting the New Testament may 
be seen in the fact that no tradition, belief or custom of the 
Jews is mentioned in it that is not stated and explained also in 
the Mischna. The idea thrown out by Vossius that the com- 
pilers of the Mischna accommodated it to the New Testament 
and so wrote a book unworthy of credence, is no way admissi- 
ble and not at all creditable to that learned man. The Jews 
had too low an estimate of Christians and were too tenacious 
of the traditions of the elders to do such a thing. All 
the history of that strange people shows their intense regard 
for the faith and usage of the fathers, their hostility to innova- 
tions and improvements, and their innate national and individual 
tendency to isolate themselves, and maintain their isolation by 
a boldly and sharply marked religious creed and ceremonials. 
We must suppose, therefore, that they would and did in scru- 
pulous and sacred exactness record in the Mischna the doctrines 
and practices of that people as held and observed in the times 
of our Lord and the century following. 

In coming, therefore, to the study of the New Testament on 
any question of faith or practice as then held in the old Abra- 
hamic church, or quietly assumed, admitted, or used in the 
Christian church without specific divine teaching, these writings 
of the Jews must be a great aid. As we read the New Testa- 
ment some things seem to be believed, assumed and done, as a 
matter of course, and without any particular instruction so far 
as the record shows. They appear to be part and parcel of the 
religious current of the times, recognized by Christ and the 
apostles and accepted by simple assent as a part of the Christian 
current that was from them to run on through the ages. It is 
as a contemporary and collateral light in such cases that these 
rabbinical writings have their great worth. 

The same remarks hold true of the Gemaras or Commenta- 
ries on the Mischna, with allowance for a later date of compila- 
tion. So far as the germ of these is found in the text of the 
Mischna we see no reason for discrediting their statements of 
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doctrine, usage and ceremony as held in the times of the writer. 
Their special utility lies in aiding any genetic exposition of any 
faith or practice of the Jews in the fifth, fourth and third cen- 
turies. They make it easier, and give a kind of certainty to 
the scholar as he presses his investigations backward for the 
origin of some article of faith, civil or social practice, or eccle- 
siastical ceremony. The discovery of its sources in the first 
Christian age, or even in a time antedating, diffuses that so use- 
ful side-light through the New Testament, to which we have 
referred, solving many a mysterious allusion; just as the dis- 
covery of the sources of the Nile has shed light on so many 
dark questions in African history. 

The object of this article is obtained if we have succeeded in 
directing attention to the origin, nature and worth of the Tal- 
muds, and in stimulating some interest in the study of them. 
It does not lie within our purpose, nor would our limits allow, 
to illustrate the utility of such study by quoting freely from 
them in casting light on any doctrines, usages or facts set forth 
in the New Testament. The loca Tulmudica in the New Testa- 
ment, or passages illustrated more or less by these ancient 
writings, are very many. The gospel of St. Matthew alone 
has more than one hundred and twenty of them. The second 
of the six books of the Mischna, being devoted mostly to the 
law of the Sabbath, is by itself quite a volume; and by its 
most minute, abundant and surprising detail of rabbinical ob- 
servances and violations of that commandment, shows how the 
Jews in the times of our Lord made void the law through their 
traditions. The more valuable part of this talmudical lore is 
what throws light on provincial expressions and allusions in the 
sacred writings, and on peculiarities, forms and ceremonies in 
the Christian church, that found a place there apparently with- 
out formal introduction and yet with apostolic sanction. These 
seem to have been parts of the religious materials of the age, 
and of the ecclesiastical structures that were then decaying and 
ready to vanish away. By assumption and assent on the part 
of our Lord and his inspired organizers of the Christian church, 
these passed over and became parts of the one and ever con- 
tinuous church of God in its new form. The Talmuds, as in 
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part a contemporaneous literature, indicate the sources of such 
materials, and their changes in the transition state from Jewish 
to Christian uses. 





ARTICLE IV. 
HUXLEY ON MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 


Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature. By Tuomas H. Hvx- 
LEY, F.R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864. 


In the reprint of this work of a learned Professor in Eng- 
land, a very interesting subject is discussed. _It is a wonderful 
fact that such discussion is necessary, or that it has been toler- 
ated by learned men in this age of the world, nearly six thou- 
sand years at the lowest computation since man has been a 
dweller of earth, and after his philosophy and literature have 
become so extensive and rich and glorious. 

By “man’s place in nature” is meant his rank among the 
creatures of earth. He is indeed called the “lord of creation,” 
because all creatures are subdued by him. But, in a reasonable, 
systematic classification of creatures and things of earth, must 
man be the chief and head? The universal answer is in the 
affirmative, because he has properties, characters, endowments, 
by which he can accomplish greater works than all others 
united. 

In the views of these characters or properties men may 
greatly differ, some selecting one, some another, and some sev- 
eral; but all come to the same result, the superiority of man. 
This has been settled from the earliest history. Among bar- 
barous peoples this distinction is as palpably made, as among 
the highest civilized and most refined. It has been shown in all 
the discoveries of explorers in the interior of unknown coun- 
tries and the recently discovered islands of the oceans. 

The difference in the views of men on the “place of man” 
depends upon their notions of classification, the objects at which 
they aim in making it, the means or ways of effecting it, and 
the ultimate purpose to be accomplished by it. 
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There are two great methods of determining the “ place of 
man,” both of which have been adopted, and both are well 
understood by investigators, and are easily appreciated by all 
ordinary thinkers. The one is, by the consideration of the 
powers of man and mere animals ; and the other, by the exam- 
ination of their structure or organism. The powers are shown 
by their operations, and the structures by their contrivance 
and resulting actions. Both require careful and discriminating 
analysis. 

The first method is to ascertain the peculiar powers of man, 
or what distinguishes him from other objects. This, whatever 
it is, is accessible by all; the analysis is that of external things 
or actings, palpable before all open eyes. 

Matter, and mind or spirit, with their actions or operations 
and laws, embrace all the objects of our knowledge. 

Matter is inorganic or organic; the former the earths and 
rocks, water and air, etc.; and the latter, living things, and 
their remains of organism. The inorganic present certain gen- 
eral and special properties of matter, but they are destitute of 
any structure fitted for particular operations. Organic matter, 
on the contrary, has various structural contrivances or appara- 
tus, and is distinguished into plants, animals and man; three 
kingdoms.* 

Plants are characterized by vegetation, life, as shown by 
nutrition and by reproduction of species. 

Animals are separated from plants by having animal life 
added to vegetative life, or animals have also sensation and vol- 
untary motion, and are conscious creatures with various affec- 
tions, desires, emotions and passions. t 

* System of Geoffry St. Hilaire. 


+ A correct and adequate view of the powers and functions of the higher animals is 
accessible by all and should be familiar to all. The facts are numerous; only a selec- 
tion is here necessary. Of the highest zoélogical class, the mammals of Linneus and 
Cuvier, have certain animal properties or powers which fully prove their possession of 
mind or understanding. They know their sensations of hearing, sight, feeling, taste, 
and smell, though they have no words or articulate language for them; they choose 
and refuse, love and hate, remember well, provide for some wants of the future, are 
docile or obstinate, exercise natural affection, resist an attack, unite for defence, at- 
tempt protection, make some conclusions; and they have vast power of instinct so as 
to act successfully for the most important ends about which they have had no instruc- 
tion or experience. In his animal nature man has these actings in common with the 
animals. But, besides the sense of moral obligation, man has the power of abstract 
reasoning and articulate language, for neither of which have the animals any power 
or fitness. The evidence is clear, that, with all their powers, the animals are brutes. 
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Man possesses besides all these powers in his animal nature, 
a moral nature added to the animal; a “two-fold constitution,” 
“natural and spiritual,” body and soul; the highest endowment 
being a conscience, sense of right and wrong, even all that 
constitutes human life. 

This is the most obvious division of living things for the 
unlearned and the learned, and the only one possible before the 
modern discoveries of science. It was implied in the teachings of 
Socrates in relation to man; it was more prominent in the phi- 
losophy of Plato; it was distinctly enforced by Aristotle, under 
the three aspects above presented. This has been nearly the 
universal opinion of all ages. What ancient philosopher taught 
morals to horses, dogs, oxen or monkeys, or held them to be 
subject to the claims and duties of moral obligation? What 
heathen, or Indian, ancient or modern, ever attempted the 
like? What reformer of later ages has shown his stupidity or 
folly in such an effort ? 

These are radical differences separating each of these three 
kingdoms from the others, depending on three vital functions 
which are entirely distinct. They are characteristics too of the 
highest importance, while they designate the rank of these three 
kingdoms. 

The results of this analysis of the highest characters of the 
plant, the animal, and the man, comport exactly with the place 
of the three great organic departments as given by Moses. We 
put out of consideration now the notion of his being in- 
spired, and view his statements as the philosophic conclusions of 
the oldest known philosopher among men. In this aspect we 
have the same reason for trusting the conclusions to which he 
comes, as those of Plato or Cicero, and are bound to pay the 
same deference. Learned in all the wisdom of Egypt, Moses 
saw that as all animal life is ultimately supported by the veg- 
etable world, the earth must have been first clothed with plants 
for the support of man and beast, each bearing fruit after its 
kind at the creative will. Then followed the animals of the wa- 
ters and of the air, and the animals of the land, clearly distin- 
guished from all other things by enumerated animal characters : 
and last of all, man, created in the image of God, and that 
image having the highest divine likeness to the creator’s moral 
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power. Thus, the oldest philosophy on record, for under this 
aspect the words of Moses are here now viewed, speaks of only 
three created kingdoms of life, plants, animals and man, and 
separates man by a specific character from the animals around 
him. The oldest, the later, and the modern arrangement of 
living things, considered according to their peculiar and distin- 
guishing powers, are one and the same. 

This is a natural classification ; it reveals the thoughts and 
doings of the wise creator. It is the expression of a great pur- 
pose in his system. It is not a mere contrivance to render our 
knowledge more accessible and more available, whether there is 
or is not any special fitness in the principle in the classification ; 
nor is it natural merely because it involves real facts in nature, 
for such a system may be very defective and show a human and 
not a divine arrangement. Thought, reason, and moral sense, 
are objects of nature as really as the vertebral column of man 
or ox or whale, the wing of a bird, the fin of a fish, the mus- 
cular organs of motion, or the structural contrivance for respi- 
ration. Life is a natural object, whether it is plant life, animal 
life, or human life, as palpable and distinct, as are the eyes or 
organs of vision, the teeth, the nails, or any of the obvious 
organs found in the lower animals, Moral power is natural, as 


well as intellectual, or sensual, or chemical, or physical power 


or properties.* There can be no reason, therefore, for consid- 
ering the organs of animals the only objects on which a natural 
system of arrangement can be or ought to be established. As 
thought is a power superior to that of structure, and moral 
power higher than intellectual, this first method of classifying is 
the highest ; and it most fully exhibits the thought of the infin- 
ite creator. In it, man is placed in a division by himself, sep- 
arate and distinct from all others. So let it be, as it should be, 
in accordance with the common sense of our race, as well as 


* This distinction between the animal and man is so obvious, that it becomes a first 
principle in our reasonings. On this account it is, that the difference is so rarely ad- 
verted to by authors, or that it is only casually referred to even in modern systems of 
ethics, or in the application of natural history to moral relations in society. But this 
can not longer be tolerated. The essential difference between man and even the 
higher animals, must be seen and felt and declared. The rational course has been 
begun; it will be pursued. Man can not be brought to the character of a mere ani- 
mal, a brute as Prof. Huxley writes the animal: nor can the brute be elevated by any 
truthful view to the place of man. Let the distinction be maintained. 


VOL. IV.—NO. XXII. 31 
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with the philosophy of Genesis. The time will come, ere long, 
when man will be placed in the highest and most consistent 
zodlogical system in a separate, distinct class, the human king- 
dom. 

Professor Huxley does not adopt this zodlogical system ; but 
the reader will refer with much pleasure, to three statements of 
his which fully support this superior method. In his “ Evi- 
dences,” he characterizes the man-like apes as “ creatures ap- 
proaching man. . . . in essential structure, and yet as thor- 
oughly brutal” as the goat or horse. p. 10. The word brute 
includes all the animals, but especially the higher or beasts, but 
excludes man. It is clear that Prof. Huxley did not intend to 
call these apes human, when he used “ brutal.” For, again, he 
speaks “of the vastness of the gulf between civilized man and 
the brutes,” and that “whether from them or not, he is not of 
them,” or does not rank with the brutes, and then designates 
man as “the only consciously intelligent denizen of this world.” 
p- 130. He speaks of the “gulf” in still stronger language, 
viz., “the immeasurable and practically infinite divergence” of 
man from the ape; and gives another most important difference, 
“ that the possession of articulate speech is the grand distinctive 
character of man.” 

In a truthful system of zoédlogy, one which unfolds the full 
history of organic life, shall not the human be separated from 
the brutal; man from the brute; “the consciously intelligent” 
and the possessor of “articulate speech” from the creature 
which has no organism or fitness for either, and the high intel- 
lect and the higher soul of man be placed above the mere organic 
and animal powers of the brute? It would have been won- 
derful, if Prof. Huxley had not discovered and felt and ex- 
pressed “the vastness of the gulf” which separates man from 
the brute, in these three particulars, though they fully sustain 
the zoélogical arrangement which he does not adopt, but which 
in honesty and truth has thus far been urged and illustrated by 
the great body of thinkers. 

Let us come then to the second method, or the structural 
arrangement of zodlogy. This was first embodied in the Sys- 
tema Nature of Linneus, and highly improved by his years 
of study, as published in 1766. He arranged all animated 
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creatures under six classes; as, 1. Mammalia, or mammals ; 
2. Aves, or birds; 3. Amphibia, or the amphibious; 4. Pisces, 
or fishes, &c., each depending on peculiar structures. He then 
divided the mammalia into different orders; as, order 1. Pri- 
mates, the superior or highest structure; order 2. Bruta, an- 
tectus, and the like; order 3. Fer, as lion, cat, dog, bear ; 
order 4. Glires, gnawers, as beaver, squirrel, mouse, &c., de- 
pending again on peculiar organs. Under order 1. Primates, 
Linneus placed four genera, a very singular association, as, 1. 
Man; 2. Higher apes; 3. Lower apes; and 4. Bats, charac- 
terizing each by the structure. The great change by Cuvier in 
that arrangement of man is, that he divided the first class, 
mammals, into order 1. Man; order 2. Apes; order 3. Car- 
nivorous, &c., wholly structural also, so that man occupies the 
first order, and alone, of the first class. Organism, with its 
physiology, constitutes the base of the system. For nearly fifty 
years Cuvier’s classification has been the zodlogy, not as perfect, 
not as incapable of improvement, but at the least a most excel- 
lent structural zoédlogy. This great system is supported in 
general by Professor Agassiz in his “ Essay on Classification,” 
and in his “ Methods of Study in Natural History.” The great 
change in Cuvier’s arrangement, most desirable to make it con- 
sistent with the first method, is such a distinction of structure as 
shall place man alone in the first class, separated from the ani- 
mals or brutes. This is not effected as yet,* because the de- 
sired structure has not been seen; but it will be discovered, or 
its equivalent will be; for true science can not long sustain a 
false or inadequate ranking of the subjects on which divine 
thought has impressed its seal. Now, the zodlogy is the ex- 
pression of facts in nature viewed under a certain aspect, but 
when seen under the highest and purest view it will no longer 
be considered “ science, falsely so called.” At the present we 
take structural zodlogy as the most perfect the author could 

* This is not strictly true; for two structural systems of zowlogy have been pub- 
lished by men highly distinguished in science in Europe, in which man is separated 
from the animals. One is that of I. Geoffry St. Hilaire, already alluded to, where the 
animal kingdom is distinct from the human kingdom: and the other is that of Eren- 
berg, where the first division is mankind alone, and the second division animals, in 
many classes. The design was to say, that no such system had become so prominent 


as to supersede or exclude that of Cuvier. The plan of St. Hilaire commends itself 
to the common sense of all, and may find more support ere long than any other. 
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form it. We see that in its classification, it makes no account 
of the mind and soul, the intellect and heart, the logical or the 
moral power. It takes hold simply of the material organs or 
physical structure, and does not consider any psychical powers. 
It sees that man has an animal nature, and therefore it classes 
him with the animals, describes him as an animal, and estimates 
him as an animal. Some may hence believe that all zoélogists 
hold man to be only an animal, having only a higher animal 
nature. But it is a great mistake and wrong so to judge. For 
many of the most distinguished zoélogists, and a host of others 
among naturalists, the learned in the colleges and educated 
men, as well as the thinkers of the people, maintain that man 
possesses psychical powers or endowments exclusively his own, 
which place him in a rank far above the animals. Such zodlo- 
gists adopt the general principle of Cuvier’s arrangement be- 
cause they find no other equally comprehensive and satisfactory, 
and which, while it involves only the material organs or struec- 
tures for description, does not forbid or oppose their high esti- 
mate of those intellectual and moral powers they know to be 
only in man.* They see him to be both material and spiritual ; 
the former connecting him with the animal, and the other ally- 
ing him to his maker. 

Professor Huxley does not accept this division of mammalia 
by Cuvier, but insists on that proposed by Linnwus. This back- 
ward track may be ominous of darkness rather than of light, 
though the Professor asserts that a “century of anatomical re- 
search brings us back to his (the Linnwan) conclusion, that 
man is of the same order (for which the Linnwan term, pri- 
mates, ought to be retained) as the apes and lemurs.” p. 124. 
He excludes the bat tribe, and confines primates to man and 


* It ought to be remarked, perhaps, that Professor Agassiz holds or assumes that 
man has no power or properties of body or mind which in kind distinguish him from 
other mammals, but that the characters or powers of animals differ only in degree 
from those of man. Professor Huxley seems to adopt the same views, for he believes 
** that even the highest faculties of feeling and of intellect begin to germinate in lower 
forms of life,” than that of man. In this view, these two zo#logists are exceptions 
probably to the general belief; though they are not alone, there appears to be a great 
majority of scientific men of the contrary opinion. It is not so strange perhaps that 
Prof. Huxley adopts this view, as he asserts the probability of the origin of man from 
the ape-tribe, or the “divergence of the human from the simian stirps.” This 
Darwinian notion of Prof. Huxley is opposed, however, by Prof. Agassiz with all the 
might of his herculean arm. 
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the ape tribe. Of this order, primates, thus reduced, Prof. 
Huxley gives the following extraordinary and glowing descrip- 
tion: “Perhaps no order of mammals presents us with so 
extraordinary a series of gradations as this, leading us insensi- 
bly from the crown and summit of the animal creation down to 
creatures, from which there is but a step, as it seems, to the 
lowest, smallest, and least intelligent of the placental mamma- 
lia.” p. 125—6. This alone, if true, is sufficient to make 
one doubt the propriety of the proposed change, and to lead 
us to see the wisdom of Cuvier in placing man alone in the 
first order of his system. Linnzus had not facts enough to see 
the absurdity of his primates, which had been accumulating for 
half a century longer upon the hands of Cuvier. Indeed Lin- 
nevus said, in his early zodlogy, that he was not able to produce 
any character which is sufficient to distinguish man from an 
ape. Only thirty years made him a far wiser man, as his Sys- 
tema Nature of 1766 fully proved by its multitude of discov- 
eries then announced. And yet Linnzus had not the adequate 
knowledge for the most fitting classification, as is true in his 
zodlogy as well as in his botany, though much less structural 
in the latter. But since the change was made by Cuvier, why 
revert, after its use for fifty years, to a less perfect arrangement ? 

The answer is, that it allies man more nearly to the ape, and 
makes less repulsive the supposed relationship and possible ori- 
gin from a common ape-like progenitor. Dividing the ape 
tribe into the two popular divisions, the higher and the lower, 
the higher or anthropoid apes are admitted by anatomists to 
approach the structure of man more nearly than do any 
other animals. Of these there are four; the orang-outang 
and gibbon, from the East Indies, and the chimpanzee and 
gorilla from Africa. Professor Huxley gives them the fol- 
lowing characters in common ; viz., the teeth same as man, but 
not all of the same length as in man; a narrow partition of the 
nostrils which look downwards; they are tail-less and without 
cheek-pouches ; legs always and unequally shorter than their 
arms; hands with thumbs terminate the fore limbs; and their 
lower limbs have a foot with a small and short great toe, which 
is moveable like a thumb. p. 34—5. The first two are com- 
monly considered less like man, and hence Prof. Huxley com- 

31* 
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pares the organs of man with those of a gorilla or chimpanzee, 
and especially of the former, as the most resembling man. In 
this opinion Professor Owen coincides. But our accomplished 
Professor Wyman ranks the chimpanzee nearest to man, which 
opinion is also adopted by the Professors Isodore Geoffry St. 
Hilaire and Duvernoy.* 

From his extended comparison, Professor Huxley gives the 
conclusion, “that the structural differences which separate man 
from the gorilla and the chimpanzee are not so great as those 
which separate the gorilla from the lower apes.” p. 123. For 
this reason he contends that man is not to be placed “in a dis- 
tinct order,” as Cuvier has done. 

This conclusion can not be admitted for obvious and satisfac- 
tory reasons. 

The first is the absurd principle that the orders must differ 
by equal or nearly equal differences, or that as the gorilla dif- 
fers more from the lower apes than from man, man can not be 
placed in a separate order. No such law or principle is or can 
be adopted by zodlogists. In the existing orders of the Lin- 
nan system, no one maintains that there is the same or nearly 
the same difference between his Primates and Bruta, as between 
Bruta and Fer, and so on. The only question is, the amount 
of difference between the two, and not between the second and 
third in order to determine that amount. Man may differ 
enough from the gorilla to be put in a higher place, and yet the 
lower apes may so resemble the higher or man-like apes, that 
they both should be retained in the same division. In such a 
relation the whole ape tribe has ever been considered by zoélo- 
gists from Linneus onward, even while most have made the 
separation of the ape from man. If, however, the difference 
should be considered too great, then the ape tribe should be 
divided into the necessary orders, and man at least be put in 
his due place. This is demanded imperiously, if the statement 
of Prof. Huxley is believed, that “primates” contains man, 
“the crown and summit of the animal creation,” and others, 
“the lowest, smallest and least intelligent” of the common 
mammals. The “crown and summit” should not be associated 
with the “lowest, smallest, and least intelligent,” which belong 


* Owen’s Classification of Mammalia. p. 69. 
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not to his kind even, unless it should be fully stated that mere 
structure does not show the “crown or summit,” or in other 
words, the rank of creatures, so that the principle of classifica- 
tion would be seen to be false, and therefore valueless. This 
would be perfectly consistent with his statement, “that in the 
present creation, at any rate, no intermediate link bridges over 
the gap between Homo (man) and Troglodytes” (gorilla). 
Though the Professor did not intend all this meaning, the truth 
would sometimes break out even while his sympathies opposed. 
That no link is wanting in the chain which connects the man- 
like apes with the lower tribe of apes, is palpable. When he 
shall find any “creation” but the “present,” all will be happy to 
learn the result. In the mean time, his place of man is unten- 
able. 

The second reason is that man has the structure for articulate 
language, or the organs of speech. Professor Huxley admits 
and asserts that the “ grand distinctive character of man” is his 
“possession of articulate speech.” The most distinguished 
writers on this subject maintain that man is the only being of 
earth endowed with this power. Whatever sounds, tones, cries, 
barking, mewing, grunting, neighing, roaring, braying, bel- 
lowing, singing, etc., the different animals make, not one uses 
words with a meaning or articulate language. The gorilla is as 
far removed from this possession as a rat or a duck, a sheep or 
ahog. This grand difference is complete between man and all 
the apes. The fact is, that man has the organs, for he uses 
speech; but the others have not, as they never employ it. 
The one is endowed with the power of speech, the other is not. 
Man, and the gorilla and others, have locomotion, because they 
have the structure fitted for it. The power implies the exis- 
tence of the organs. Here then is a particalar in which the 
structure of man differs equally from that of the man-like apes 
and all other apes, and all other mammals. Professor Huxley 
can not urge his great conclusion against this structural power 
as less between man and the gorilla than between the gorilla 
and the lower apes. For man is placed at an immeasurable 
distance above them all, while they are in this respect on the 
same low level. For only this reason, man should be sepa- 
rated from all the animals, not only into an order by himself 
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as Cuvier has done, but into the first great division, as man 
alone, and thus leaving all the animals in the second great di- 
vision. So far would the classification comport with that of 
Erenberg and I. G. St. Hilaire, and better still, as the head 
and lord of creation, with that old plan where the world has 
ranked him. 

Will Professor Huxley, or any one, say that the organism is 
more obvious in muscular structure for locomotion than in that 
of speech? Admit this ; is the certainty of the structure dimin- 
ished in the least, or its purpose less obvious? Not at all. 
Man, gorilla, or bird, thinks to move the foot, and it moves ; or 
a fish to move the fin, and it moves, or an oyster to open the 
shell, and it opens ; man thinks to speak, and intelligent articu- 
late speech comes forth from his lips. Every one knows that 
the structure is fitted, not by his power and wisdom for this 
purpose, but by the divine author of his being. So no doubt, 
the first man was created in the full maturity of his powers, in 
the midst of a-world of goodness, a complete man, fitted for 
the activities of his place and constitution, moving, acting, and 
speaking as he thought to do. 

How many millions of men are moving and acting according 
to their thoughts, and not one in a thousand has any particular 
knowledge of his structure or peculiar organism, and how many 
less understand the mechanism of their vocal powers, or ever 
heard of the vocal chords and arrangements for producing artic- 
ulate speech and the interchange of thought. Yet they know 
the contrivance exists, because the power is exercised. If we 
consider the voice of man compared with that of woman, and 
the soft, musical, harmonious tones natural to the expressions of 
female interest, who has ever discovered the cause in the same 
identical structures on which this difference between the articu- 
late voice of man and woman depends? Yet it exists ; there it 
is, an effect with its unknown structural cause; on which you 
can no more indulge in doubt or uncertainty than on the exist- 
ence of your own thought or words, tones or actions. 

Then consider the myriads of animals from the highest ape 
to the lowest animalcule, existing, acting, at this instant, con- 
scious of thoughts, desires and will, but which have never 
thought to speak a short sentence or even one articulate word, 
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because they are wholly destitute of the necessary organism. 
We know that the organism or contrivance must exist, when 
the manifestation of the power or character is made. This 
structural difference is peculiar to man, and no animal can take 
rank with him. 

The consideration of Professor Huxley’s “ only consciously 
intelligent denizen * of this world,” would be pertinent in this 
connection, as it must tend to similar conclusions. The truth 
of this testimony to the high rank of man and of his “ place in 
nature” above all other “denizens of earth,” gives moral gran- 
deur as well as vast importance. If Professor Huxley can not 
find it in structure or connected with definite organism, science 
demands of him one of two things, either to show from what it 
derives its power or in what it is located, or to remove man 
from this place of degradation. 

The third consideration is founded on the difference of struc- 
tural adaptations for posture and motion. 

It is not enough to know the resemblance in mere structure ; 
for this structure is to subserve certain purposes. We must 
understand the physiology of the organism, and know the uses 
to which the organs are applied. We may find differences not 
to be anticipated from the simple structure. 

We need correct knowledge on the workings of the systems 
of the man-like apes. Prof. Huxley supplies his readers with 
this abundantly, and from him is taken the following account : 

Take first the orang-outang from Borneo, “standing upright, 
four feet,” yet “always goes on all fours”; as “he runs, he as- 
sumes,” from his “long arms,” nearly “the posture of a very 
old man bent down by age”; “can not put his feet flat on the 
ground,” and is supported by the fore limbs on the “inner 


* Perhaps the Professor intends more by this character than is here presented, even 
a moral power in his “ consciously intelligent.” Probably all animals, certainly the 
higher, must be conscious of their sensations, and purposes, and the like. The hen 
must be conscious of her watchful provision for the feeding of her chicks and of her 
care over them, The fox that leads her young to their hiding place, knows what she 
is about or is seeking for, and is consciously knowing or intelligent. This is a lower 
kind of conscious understanding. He must intend more than this. May he have in- 
tended an intelligent conscientiousness, an understanding or correct feeling of con- 
science, such as one of old felt in regard to the truth of God, as he exercised him- 
self to “have always a conscience void of offence toward God and man?” Here is 
moral power and action, such as no mere animal, dog, ox, or gorilla ever felt. Let us 
hope for this; though it may mean only the consciousness of possessing that higher 
intelligence which belongs to a cultivated mind without religious regard to truth. 
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edges” of the hands ; “never stands on his hind legs” as some 
figures have falsely shown him to do, and is far from erect. 

Take, next, the gibbon from Borneo, and adjoining lands ; 
about “ three feet in height”; he “walks in the erect posture 
when on a level surface; and then the arms either hang down, 
enabling him to assist himself with his knuckles; or, what is 
more usual, he keeps his arms uplifted in nearly an erect posi- 
tion,” as an equipoise; at a rapid speed the gibbons let fall 
their hands to the ground, and assist themselves forward, rather 
jumping than running, nearly erect; in walking, “their pro- 
gression was not by placing one foot before the other, but by 
simultaneously using both, as in jumping.” pp. 37—41. 

The erect posture, and the locomotion must be sustained by 
the arms as balancers, or supporters, or lifters. The feats of 
leaping among the branches of trees performed by the gibbon, 
are most graceful and astounding, showing great muscular 
power, in which the “hands and arms are the sole organs of 
locomotion.” The figures given of these two man-like apes 
show only the brute. 

For the third, take the adult chimpanzees “from Sierra 
Leone to Congo”; nearly “five feet in height”; generally take 
“the sitting posture,” when at rest; sometimes “standing and 
walking, but when thus detected they immediately take to all 
fours, and flee” ; their organization does not fit them “ to stand 
erect, but to lean forward. Hence they are seen when stand- 
ing, with the hands clasped over the occiput, or the lumbar 
region, which would seem necessary to balance, or for ease of 
posture.” In truth “the natural position is on all fours, the 
body resting anteriorly upon the knuckles,” which “are greatly 
enlarged, with the skin protuberant and thickened like the sole 
of the foot,” also, “they are expert climbers,” and “swing 
from limb to limb at a great distance, and leap with astonishing 
agility.” Their hands are the chief locomotive organs in these 
feats. In this, as in various other respects, they greatly resem- 
ble the gibbons. pp. 56—58. 

In the last place look at the gorilla under the like aspects. 
“Tts height is about five feet”; “neck short, thick and hairy ” ; 
“chest and shoulders very broad,” and body large; “the gait is 
shuffling ; the motion of the body, which is never upright as in 
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man, but bent forward, is somewhat rolling, or from side to 
side.” “It makes progression by thrusting its arms forward, 
resting the hands on the ground, and then giving the body a 
half jumping, half swinging motion between them. When it 
assumes the walking posture, to which it is said to be much in- 
clined, it balances its huge body by flexing its arms upward.” 
The gorillas “ are exceedingly ferocious ; they are objects of ter- 
ror to the natives; never running from man.” The gorilla 
“always rises to his feet when making an attack, though he ap- 
proaches his antagonist in a stooping posture.” pp. 60—66. 
The two figures of gorilla, given by Professor Huxley illustrate 
the description. 

It is evident that no one of the man-like apes is erect like 
man or can sustain itself in the partially erect posture without 
aid of the hands ; that in walking and running they take to all 
fours or use their four limbs for locomotion ; that their posture 
at the best is only partially upright ; and that most of them are 
expressly said not to be erect. The walking and standing of 
the chimpanzee is not erect, as the organization is opposed to it, 
and its “natural position is on all fours.” Even the gorilla 
does not move upright like man; and his walking or running 
is far different from that of man. Indeed, the great length of 
the arms of the man-like apes, is a full indication that this is a 
compensation only in part for the leaning or stooping posture. 

This difference is anatomical ; it depends on a diverse struc- 
ture. In man, the form of the bones and the articulations of 
the joints make the truly erect posture natural; but even in 
the highest of the man-like apes, the form and the working of 
the organism prevent this. These apes, like the other and next 
lower animals, are quadrupeds, and do not belong to the same 
order with man. ‘This difference of structure, so overlooked 
by Professor Huxley, is wholly opposed to his Linnzan place of 
man. 

It should be noticed distinctly also, that while the upper and 
lower extremities of the animals are used for locomotion, in man 
this is not the fact; but the upper are employed for the pur- 
poses of the head, and not for moving the body about. The 
nourishment and support of the system and the execution of the 
designs of thought, are specially made the work of the hands. 
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In this way man is raised above the anthropoids immeasurably, 
Their animal necessities are provided for ; but in man the spirit- 
ual or mental power has the great elevation. The immortal 
stands forth in his form and adaptations. Though Professor 
Owen noticed, in his classification of mammals, the fact of the 
liberation of the “upper limbs” from the “service of locomo- 
tion,” he does not press this structural fact to its great impor- 
tance, and Professor Huxley makes no account of this distin- 
guishing difference. But this has been accomplished by one of 
our well known and honored zodlogists.* Professor Dana’s 
conclusion is from this obvious cephalization, that man is not 
“one of the primates alongside the monkeys: he stands alone, 
the archon of mammals.” 

How truly and forcefully Mr. Dana adds : “ Man was the first 
being that was not finished on reaching adult growth, but was 
provided with powers for indefinite expansion, a will for a life 
work, and boundless aspirations to lead to endless improve- 
ment.”+ Had he not data sufficient to place man the ar- 
chon of animals? We think he had on the great and good 
view. 

To these considerations, there should be added the differences 
in the skulls and brains. These two are most important and 
distinguishing structures. Ilowever much these organs may 
differ in the higher and lower apes, in man and the lower apes 
they differ far more; so that the real inquiry should be the 
actual difference between them in man and the man-like apes in 
settling the place of man in zoloégy. This difference is great 
and striking, and should be carefully considered. 

The elements of the comparison will be chiefly derived from 
Prof. Huxley’s statements. 

He speaks of the skull as the “more characteristic organ,” 
“ by which the human frame” is “so strongly distinguished from 
all others.” He proceeds to say, “The differences between a 
gorilla’s skull and a man’s are truly immense. Then the skull 
must distinguish them in allcases. The articulation of the skull 
with the spinal column is such that the whole, skull and con- 
tents, are easily balanced in the erect posture.” This is different 


* Manual of Geology ; by Prof. J. Dana, LL.D. 1863. pp. 512, and Silliman’s Jour- 
nal, 1863 and 1864. f Ibid. 
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from the fact in all the man-like apes, so that in them the artic- 
ulation is suited to their different posture. In the figures of 
the skulls of man and gorilla, given by Professor Huxley, the 
truth of his remarks is obvious. One can only wonder that 
this difference should not always make a separation by all who 
know it, even though only partly “immense.” 

As the skull is filled with brain, the capacity of the cranium 
is the volume of the brain; and Professor Huxley asserts that 
the “ absolute capacity of the [gorilla’s] cranium is far less than 
that of man.” p. 93. This is palpable on his figures, and is 
most striking as you look as the head of the mature gorilla; 
there you will see the great depression of the skull above, not 
arched but straight, and little cavity for brain. But he gives 
us measures of capacity of skull, and thus of the brain, for our 
direction. Of the human skulls measured by Dr. Morton, the 
largest, a German, contained one hundred and fourteen cubic 
inches, and the smallest, an Australian, sixty three cubic inches. 
To these, given by Professor Huxley, let us add several more. 


Of 18 Germans, the largest 114, smallest 70, and mean 90 cubic inches. 
5 English, «“ 105, “ 91, “ 96 «“ 
7 Anglo-Americans 97, 82, 90 


10 Pelasgic, oe 94, 


18 .** Ancient ‘ 
20 Malayan ni 
155 Peruvians, se 
161 Am. Indians, ‘* 
62 Native Africans, 
12 Am. born ** ‘* 


97, 
97, 
101, 
104, 
99, 
89, 


"7 & 
75, 


74, 


68, 
58, 
70, 
6 


De 
» 
oy 


84 


8 Hottentots, ” 83, 68, 
8 Australians “ 83, 63, 


Of the gorilla, the largest brain contains only thirty four and 
a half cubic inches and the smallest only twenty four inches. 
The smallest brain known of an adult male, Professor Huxley 
states at sixty two inches; a German? Dr. Morton gives the 
smallest Peruvian brain as fifty eight inches, which was prob- 
ably that of a female, as he gives the largest at one hundred 
and one cubic inches. 

Comparing the brains of the Hottentot and gorilla, we see in 
the table, that the brain of the smallest capacity of the Hotten- 
tots (sixty eight inches) is nearly double the largest of an adult 

VOL, IV.—NO. XXII. 32 
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gorilla (thirty four and one half inches), and nearly thrice that 
of the smallest (twenty four inches). Yet the gorilla is nearly 
double the Hottentot in weight of body; so that the Hotten- 
tot’s brain is, relatively to size, about four times as large as that 
of the largest gorilla, and at least five and a half times larger 
than the smallest. Professor Huxley states that “an average 
European child of four years old has a brain twice as large as 
that of an adult gorilla.” pp. 93—5. 

With all these facts, we might expect to hear Professor Hux- 
ley declare with force, “It must not be overlooked, however, 
that there is a very striking difference in absolute mass and 
weight between the lowest human brain and that of the highest 
ape.” p. 120. What means this difference? Is this organic 
diversity to have no consideration? Professor Huxley makes 
the admission that it “doubtless will one day help to furnish an 
explanation of the great gulf which intervenes between the low- 
est man and the highest ape in intellectual power,” and he should 
have added, in moral power also in a special manner. 

How then, is this to be settled? Professor Huxley asserts 
that this fact has “ little systematic value,” because “ the differ- 
ence in weight of brain between the highest and the lowest men 
is far greater, both relatively and absolutely, than that between 
the lowest man and the highest ape.” Take this statement to 
be exactly true, though it is in fact somewhat too strongly 
made, why should the wide range of the brain volume of man, 
from sixty two to one hundred and fourteen inches as given by 
Huxley, be dependent for its just value on the less difference 
between the smallest brain of man and the largest of the apes? 
The difference between the largest and smallest human brain, 
and also the smallest human brain itself, far exceeds the largest 
brain of gorilla, showing the wide difference of this organism in 
the two, and corresponding in part at least to their vast physical 
difference. Besides, other characters are always associated with 
those of skull and brain in the description of either man or 
gorilla. Wherever is man, there is his absolutely and relatively 
large brain with his other peculiar structures ; and wherever is 
gorilla, there is its absolutely and relatively small brain with its 
other peculiarities. This difference should have “systematic 
value,” and show the high place to be assigned to man. 
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The question recurs, what means this great difference between 
the brains of man and gorilla, and yet so similar in all points 
found by Professor Huxley, except volume or size? Does it 
direct to a corresponding difference of function? It is admitted 
by him and all, that the functions of man are, in intellectuality, 
far superior to any of the man-like apes; by him, in articulate 
speech, entirely different in kind from any power of any animals ; 
and finally by common belief, in moral powers and moral feel- 
ings, of an order far superior to, and of a nature wholly distinct 
from any ever acted or shown by even a gorilla. These are dis- 
tinguished functions, vastly excelling all possessed by brutes. 

Now Professor Huxley says; “It is no doubt perfectly true, 
in a certain sense, that all difference of function is a result of 
difference of structure; or, in other words, a difference in the 
combination of the primary, molecular forces of living sub- 
stance.” The explanatory clause will not be apprehended by 
most, if it can be by any; but the first statement is obvious. 
The brain is the organ of the mental power. The obvious dif- 
ference in structure is its far greater volume in man, and this is 


the structural reason to be given for the high and definite spir- 
itual functions peculiar to man. 


If we take the different combinations of “ primary molecular 
forces of living substance,” as producing the difference of func- 
tions, then organism or structure is given up as the cause, and 
there is substituted the action or force of the proximate or ulti- 
mate particles of organic matter, of which forces neither Dr. 
Huxley nor any other man can pretend to have any definite 
knowledge. Indeed, the meaning of such language can only be, 
that there are such forces operating in man as result in different 
functions ; a truth which no materialist would deny, or be much 
the wiser for the knowledge of it. 

We are compelled to recur to the brain as the structural 
cause of the “vast intellectual chasm between the ape and 
man,” and the still greater moral chasm. As Professor Hux- 
ley does not discover it in the brain, it is right to say explicitly 
in his words, that his “science is incompetent to detect” the 
difference in structure on which the functions depend. p. 122. 
The Professor admits the validity of this charge, if the “ intel- 
lectual power depends altogether on the brain,” which he de- 
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nies, and then proceeds to increase the power of the brain, by 
the “organs of sense and the motor apparatuses, especially 
those concerned in prehension and in the production of articu- 
late speech.” p. 122. Now, these organs are only the more 
important nerves which originate in the brain or belong to it 
and operate with it as dependent parts, so that they can not act 
when separated from the brain. What increase of power are 
these to the brain, when they form a part of it? Besides, the 
apes and all the higher animals have all these organs or nerves 
passing to the very structures themselves. Even the nervous 
power, or whatever name be given to it, passes from the brain 
by the same nerves for the objects of sense and prehension and 
voice, in man and the apes, and yet man alone has articulate 
speech, and the great difference between them is in the far 
greater quantity of brain. ‘To this we must add the important 
and distinctive functions of man, dependent upon the psychical 
operations of the brain. 

To this special pleading Professor Huxley adds the illustra- 
tion here following ; that is, of two watches, apparently equally 
well made, one of which keeps accurate time while the other 
moves not at all; because a “hair in the balance-wheel, a little 
rust on a pinion, a bend in the tooth of an escapement, or some- 
thing so slight” as to escape easy detection, “ may be the source 
of all the difference.” Is then the real reason that the vocal 
organs of gorilla never produce “ articulate speech,” to be found 
in some external cause, or accidental defect, or trifling malform- 
ation, and this in the vocal organs of every gorilla, and of all 
the apes and higher animals ever existing? To believe this, is 
to employ a constant miracle, which would be absurd. We 
must come then to the admission of the adequate difference in 
the structure of the vocal organs; so that man speaks, but the 
apes have no such power; man uses articulate speech and lan- 
guage, the ape has not made the slightest approximation to it. 
For this the structural difference is man’s greater volume of 
brain. 

Let it be observed, too, that the higher functions of man re- 
quire superior organization. This is seen to be a general prin- 
ciple in the system of structures. This may be, in this case, 
the greater volume of brain to indicate to every man the rank 
of the creatures. 
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Besides, as “ the brain is only the organ of psychical action, 
and not the intellect or soul itself,” the higher functions must 
originate from distinct powers of the soul, and for this differ- 
ence a greater amount of brain may be essential. ‘The mere 
materialist may consider only the structure or organ itself, and 
rest satisfied with entire ignorance of the causes by which the 
endowments of mind are to be exhibited. If the cause be 
assigned to mere structure or organism, it is impossible to be 
satisfied with it, on the grounds assigned by Professor Huxley ; 
if, to mere spiritual energy, this is opposed to his fundamental 
principle of structural difference. But if we unite the brain- 
volume with structure and psychical endowments, we may find 
an adequate solution. Not only may we say with Professor 
Huxley that the brain may “help to furnish,” but it actually 
does “furnish an explanation of the great gulf,” so puzzling 
to the mere materialist, and so perspicuous to the true psychol- 
ogist. 

It remains only to notice Dr. Huxley’s notion of the close rela- 
tionship of man to the gorilla and their common origin. Three 
quotations will show the Professor’s views. In one case he ad- 
verts to the “lower pithecoid (ape-like) form, by the modifica- 
tion of which he (man) has, probably, become what he is.” p- 
183. “Our reverence for the nobility of manhood will not be 
lessened by the knowledge that man is in substance and in struc- 
ture, one with the brutes.”* p. 132. Again, he speaks of the 
“inconspicuous structural difference” that “ may have been the 
primary cause of the immeasurable and practically infinite diver- 
gence of the human from the simian (ape-form) stirps.” p. 122. 
The primitive stock, then, was originally ape-like ; and from its 
pristine form a divergence has continued through “the gradual 
modification of a man-like ape” to man; or, these two may be 
only a “ramification of the same primitive stock” from which 


* The “nobility of manhood” consists not in the things in which the higher ani- 
mals resemble man, but in those of a different kind. The former are very numerous 
and obvious; as in their propagation, development, birth and growth, organs of res- 
piration and nutrition, structures for circulation of blood and nervous power, kinds of 
food, life and death. These, and far more, belong to the animal and make him what 
he is: man is not dishonored or ennobled by them. We turn for the nobility of man 
to properties or powers which are not to be found in even the higher animals, and 
constitute the spiritual developments of the race, illustrated especially by their 
rational, articulate speech and their social and religious relations, duties, and institu- 
tions. 


32* 
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also some lower kinds of apes have originated. p. 125. Pro- 
fessor Huxley does not allude to the origin of this primitive 
stock, as having begun to exist from the plan and power of the 
infinite Creator. He speaks of creatures and of “the present 
creation” ; and considers man, in his attained position above the 
other creatures, to have been “ transfigured from his grosser na- 
ture by reflecting, here and there, a “y from the infinite source 
of truth.” p. 132. 

But, however the creatures began, the changes in them, by 
which the “genera and families of ordinary animals have been 
produced,” Professor Huxley holds to have been and to con- 
tinue to be, only “ secondary causes,” or physical causes. He 
points to only “one such process of physical causation,” as sci- 
entific and supported by evidence, “that propounded by Mr. 
Darwin.” p. 125. This is the principle of “ natural selection,” 
or “selective modification,” as used by Professor Huxley. For 
all structural differences of the animated world, Professor Hux- 
ley maintains this is adequate physical causation, “ amply com- 
petent to account for the origin of living species, and of man 
among the rest.” p. 126. 

We have not space to point to the absurdity of this conclu- 
sion, and turn to the grand difficulty alleged by Professor Hux- 
ley himself, that “one link in the chain of evidence is wanting,” 
as it certainly is wanting. For the proof he refers to the facts 
of hybridism, which have been urged with such power to sus- 
tain the permanence of species. 

These facts generally are, that hybrids, the product of two 
different species, are unnatural, and require in their production 
constraint or force which is hateful, as the etymology of the 
word shows; or as Dr. Morton states, “ hybrids, as a general 
law, are contrary to nature”; that they are very rare; and 
that they are not fertile ; or, as Professor Huxley writes, the 
“hybrid is unable to perpetuate its race with another hybrid of 
the same nature.” p. 126. In him it is highly honorable to 
state the absence of this link in the chain of the proof, which 
compels him, in a distinctly guarded manner, to qualify his con- 
cession, as follows: “I adopt Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, there- 
fore, subject to the production of proof, that physiological spe- 
cies may be produced by selective breeding.” p. 128. The 
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production is to be without any constraint upon the parent 
species, or when they are in their natural or “ wild state.” This 
had not been done when Professor Huxley published, and has 
not since been done. The necessary “ physical condition” has 
not been attained, and Professor Huxley actually leaves the 
scientific world on this point, where it has ever been. 

Now, just inquire, what is this natural selection, or selective 
modification? Is it a power, like gravitation, or a property, 
like cohesion, or a force, like magnetism, or an attraction, 
like chemical affinity? None of these. It acts in consistency 
with the nature of a plant or animal. How then can it change 
or modify that nature? We can only promote the natural ac- 
tion of the plant or animal. It must mean only this; that a 
plant, more favorably placed as to soil, water, light and heat, 
nutriment, air and all things, will more advance in its growth 
and in unfolding itself and maturing its fruit, than another in a 
less favorable condition ; or, a plant in a less favorable soil may, 
for some unseen cause get the start of another, and continue to 
take its nutriment and make a finer growth than the other. In 
either case the plant can act only according to the plant-na- 
ture and laws, and can not alter that nature. In either case 
the former plant must appropriate more plant elements to its 
use than the latter, but each acts on its own laws of vegetable 
life. This is “natural selection.” It must be continually oper- 
ating, as the vital power of vegetable expansion. It is only a 
new name for an old principle. It can never modify wheat into 
rice, or rice into maize, or buckwheat into sugar cane. In the 
brute creation the proofs and result of natural selection must be 
the same, operating according to its peculiar animal nature. 

The nature of the animal constitutes it what it is. It acts 
according to what it is, to perpetuate its existence, that is to 
continue the same nature. The development of an animal into 
another animal becomes a physical impossibility, a physiological 
absurdity. 

With this accords the common decision of mankind. In the 
ways before pointed out, they know that man has powers and 
characters entirely different from those of a brute, which raise 
the former immeasurably above the latter. It is from this 
knowledge, and not from any overweening vanity or foolish 
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pride of position or rank, that the general opinion of mankind 
is so opposed to the Professor’s conclusion concerning “ Man’s 
Place in Nature,” amounting to a violent “ repugnance,” which, 
he says, will be heard “on all sides,” in the language, “ we are 
men and women, and not a mere better sort of apes,” possessing 
“the power of knowledge, the conscience of good and evil, the 
pitiful tenderness of human affections.” p. 129. “We are men 
and women”; this involves the grand conclusion, and the Pro- 
fessor heard and repeated the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth: “ Man is a man.” 





ARTICLE V. 


TEACHINGS OF THE REBELLION. 


Every political era and revolution has its own peculiar les- 
son, differing from every other in so far as the causes which 
produce and govern it, and the circumstances which attend it 
differ from those which attend every other era or revolution. 
Certain general laws there are which apply to every revolution ; 
but those special ones which each develops and which are ap- 
plicable only to the same state of facts in other instances, are 
what a wise statesmanship will seek to know, and what we all 
should endeavor to recognize. 

In seeking to understand the lessons which the present rebel- 
lion of the Southern States is designed to teach, we must first 
know the condition of society in those States, and in what it 
differs from those which yet remain heartily loyal. 

It can not have escaped the observation of the watchful student 
of our rapidly enacting history that even the upper classes in the 
seceded States, to whom we might naturally look for that intelli- 
gence and information which is one of the great safeguards of a 
republican government, and which the poorer classes, having 
less leisure for self culture, are unable to obtain, have joined 
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in the rebellion with a surprising degree of unanimity. Why 
is this when the loyal and seceded States are under a govern- 
ment which extends its privileges and blessings to North and 
South alike? 

Every observant traveller in the Southern States has noticed 
that, except in the large towns and cities, school-houses are met 
with almost as rarely as gold mines. One may travel, as the 
writer has, twenty miles along the principal roads of Virginia 
and North Carolina, and if he takes the trouble to seek for the 
public schools, he will be told that there are none. The poorer 
classes are scattered too sparsely over the country to maintain 
schools for their children; and the wealthier ones educate 
theirs at home, employing private teachers upon each planta- 
tion. The rich do not desire to maintain a system of public 
schools which they do not use, and the poor being unable to 
support them the opportunities of education are denied to the 
many. 

If the organization of society were such as to distribute the 
wealth more equally there would be less ignorance in the 
masses. But the “peculiar institution” of the Southern States 
tends to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. The South 
is mainly an agricultural country ; but so is the West, and it can 
not be said that the agricultural character of the country is the 
cause of its ignorance. Precisely the same condition would be 
found if commerce were its principal employment. The error 
is that capital owns labor ; and where this is the case the poor 
are dependent upon the rich; and as the rich have no interest 
in supporting schools they almost cease to exist. 

One of the fundamental laws of God and of human nature 
is violated when the healthful inter-dependence of capital and 
labor is broken down ; and one of the results is the ignorance 
of the masses of the people. In the Northern States, where 
slavery does not exist, it is for the interest of the capitalist that 
his workmen and laborers should be as intelligent as possible. 
They do more work and do it better than those who are less 
informed. Hence free schools are for the interest of all; and, 
if they were not, the number of the laboring classes is so great 
that they are able to control the ballot box and thus secure the 
system. 
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But in the South knowledge is by far too dangerous a power 
to be intrusted to bondmen; it spoils them for servitude, and 
unfits them for the performance of the tasks required by their 
masters. And as slavery not only enables the wealthy planter 
to control the ballot box directly, but also gives him such power 
over his white dependents as to enable him to control that class 
of voters, schools are, in one respect at least, like angels’ visits, 
few and far between. Thus the South is left to the ignorance of 
nature and to all the vices which are sure to follow close upon its 
heels. And this result is directly attributable to slavery inas- 
much as the wealthy only can be successful in any branch of 
industry where slave labor is employed. The large slave popu- 
lation and the system of large plantations and rich planters 
scatters the population thinly over the country. 

In addition to this the direct moral tendency of slavery is to 
idleness, by leading the white population to look down upon 
employments which are considered the proper sphere of the 
slave. And this is a legitimate result of the system; the em- 
ployments of the bondman have ever been regarded with dis- 
dain by the freeman in all history. The servile system creates, 
by instinct, a subtle but decided line of separation between the 
master and the slave. For what result can we look when a 
people are thus left to idleness and ignorance? It is a law of 
mind that it will have some occupation ; it cannot remain utterly 
inactive ; and if a healthful, beneficial employment is not found 
it will break out into violence and sin. 

This condition of ignorance, which is almost universal at the 
South, leaves the popular mind open to the deceptions and 
temptations of the designing to a degree which we at the North, 
in a land of busy industry and open schools, can hardly imagine. 
At the South it is the rule that all classes are unable to read 
or write, and the rare exception that a person can do either. 
This may stagger belief; but it is too sadly true as tested by 
actual observation in several of the seceded States; and the 
masses (we speak of the white population, ) are thus reduced in 
a great degree to the condition of savages; for, as they can 
neither read the newspapers and books which might teach them 
better things, nor communicate by letter, they are almost wholly 
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dependent upon the educated few who as public men are relied 
on, and who can deceive without the risk of detection. 

This condition would be less deplorable if there were any hope 
of its amelioration ; but such is not the case. The demagogue 
knows too well that his power is gone when his hearer becomes 
sufficiently intelligent to judge for himself, and he therefore 
secks to rivet the chains still closer. The planter, too, feels 
that the sceptre may be snatched from his hands by those who 
are in subjection to him rather through moral than legal power, 
if they become wise enough to understand their power; and he 
throws the whole vast weight of his slave vote into the scale, 
and the cause of human progress flies up. Thus the poor white 
gropes his way through life with no glimmering of the blessed 
star of hope to illumine the night of ignorance and moral dark- 
ness which surrounds him. 

In thus destroying the counterpoise which should steady the 
social and political structure the path is left clear to the know- 
ing few, and a result has been silently produced which has 
utterly astonished the people of the North. We could not 


believe that the Southern mind could be so grossly in error, so 
utterly deluded ; but we have at last opened our eyes to the 
fact, and we may well be startled; for, much as has been said 
upon this subject, the half has not been told. But we must not 
suppose that the case is hopeless; for the reaction will be as 
sudden and complete when the light is once let in as was the 


original madness. Day by day and year by year, at the gro- 
cery and in the market, by the fireside and in the street, at the 
horse race and upon the political platform, the one theme has 
been dwelt upon that the North was seeking to overpower and 
crush the South, until hatred of the North has become the gos- 
pel and confession of faith of the Southern mind. But once let 
in the light, show them that we are their friends and well wish- 
ers, and come with the sword in our hands only to protect the 
right and not to enforce the wrong, and they will love the free- 
dom of the North as heartily as they now hate it. 

We of the North started in life with the system fastened 
upon us. Did we, as some of our statesmen would have us 
believe, throw it aside because our climate was unsuited to 
slavery, or because the intelligence of the North saw that it 
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was a great moral and economical blunder? Is not this one of 
the first great services of our free schools and other educational 
influences? We saw that the oppression of one class made 
labor disgraceful, and fostered a false pride in those who were 
able to live without it, while it discouraged the poor because it 
placed them upon a level with the uneducated slave; and, as 
compulsory, unrewarded toil was productive of slovenly hus- 
bandry and third rate products in all the branches of industry 
we resolved to free ourselves from the incubus. Here labor is 
honorable and its results are paid for just in proportion to the 
amount and excellence of the work; and, thus encouraged, we 
have continued to prosper until the result has become so appar- 
ent to the influential men of the South that they see their own 
subordination to a system of free government and paid labor is 
inevitable, and hence their rebellion. 

Knowledge and slavery cannot coexist. They are antago- 
nistic in their very natures. A slave once educated would not 
long remain a slave any more than a starving man would 
remain hungry when food is once placed within his reach. And, 
as slavery tends powerfully to crush free labor, the ignorance of 
the slave necessitates the ignorance of all who have an interest 
in his education. An ignorant people can not be an enterpris- 
ing and prosperous people in the best sense of the term. Thus 
slavery has not only left the great masses of the Southern 
people in ignorance and idleness temporarily, but has directly 
crushed enterprise by withholding knowledge. 

In all communities there are many unprincipled persons to be 
found, who with respectable abilities have no regard for any- 
thing but selfish aggrandizement, and who, if they can only 
obtain the places of profit and power, are willing to use any 
means of deception and wrong to excite the popular mind. This 
method has been systematically practised through the whole 
South for many years, and we are now reaping its baleful fruits 
in a rebellion which has already cost us hundreds of millions of 
treasure and countless thousands of far more precious lives. 

Another evil effect of slavery is that it produces complete 
ossification of all the moral and benevolent feelings of those who 
are engaged in it. Accustomed from infancy to look upon the 
blacks only as property, to be fed and cared for only in such a 
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manner as will make them most profitable, the slaveholder never 
comes to look upon them as human beings with intellectual 
faculties and moral and social feelings which seek exercise and 
culture the same in kind as the white race; and his nature is 
developed only in a one-sided ill-balanced way ; so that every 
question, social and political, is discussed and settled just as it 
will affect, favorably or otherwise, this one peculiar institution. 
Slavery thus draws a broad line of distinction between the rich, 
slaveholding portion of the community and the poor non-slave- 
holding class. The power is in the hands of the few rich and 
educated whose every interest, under the system, leads them to 
deceive the ignorant masses; and we find that just this course 
has been pursued in all the seceded States. 

In the Free States, on the contrary, where all the laboring 
classes are politically upon a level with the rich, and for that 
simple reason, the interest of the few and of the many is alike 
best served by a general intelligence ; and accordingly we find a 
radical difference in this respect between the two sections. This 
difference began in the far past. Perhaps it first sprung from 
the stern, uncompromising determination of our pilgrim fathers 
to maintain the education of all as a fundamental doctrine of 
social and political life. And this article of their creed was not 
a mere abstraction, but a vital principle warm with vigorous, 
progressive life. It was a thing not merely to be dreampt of 
and desired, but to be acted on, by the fireside and in the 
school-room, in the church and the prayer-meeting, 


in the town 
house and in legislative deliberations; and it has continued 


ever since to expand, growing daily and yearly more utterly at 
variance with all ignorance and servitude, until it has come in 
contact with the one great curse of the South which must suc- 
cumb to it or be forevermore victorious. 
not coexist in peace. 


The two systems can 


Here, then, is the great, fundamental law which has been 
violated. The South has made slavery “the stone which the” 
first “ builders rejected the head of the corner” in violation of a 
law not of man’s enacting, but which is the fiat of the Eternal, 
and her sin must be expiated in blood. God, when he sent 
the last and most perfect being of his creation forth from his 
forming hand ordained that he should be free, and attached the 

Voy, IV.—NO. XXII. 33 
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heaviest penalties, self-inflicted, to the violation of it. Much 
has been said of the wrongs of the black, and the half, nay, the 
hundredth part has never been told. The darkest pencil has 
never shaded the picture as deeply as the truth would warrant. 
But, great as has been the evil to the black, it is small in com- 
parison with what it has brought upon the white race, inasmuch 
as the latter is by far the most numerous, and because the evil 
of doing wrong is ever vastly greater than the evil of suffering 
wrong. Look at the hardness of heart, the want of moral 
development, the unchastity; in short the state of moral 
obliquity which is the fruitful parent of all sin, that this 
institution has produced among slaveholders, and the utter 
darkness, moral and intellectual which has settled down upon 
the poor whites in the South by reason of it, and say to which 
race the evil has been greatest, 

Had the South enjoyed a system of general education, they 
would not have been in a condition to be deceived and spurred 
into rebellion ; but slavery required, for its own salvation, that 
ignorance should abound. ‘The West is not more by nature an 
agricultural country than the South, its climate is not more 
salubrious, its soil not more fertile and its products not more a 
necessity to the civilized world; but she is established upon 
a basis of individual enterprise and individual intelligence in 
accordance with the great law of human progress ordained of 
God, and she is fast becoming, nay is now the centre of power 
in our vast republic. 

Let the South discard that political blunder and moral sin, 
slavery, and throw wide open the doors of her colleges and 
common schools, take down her long neglected Bible from its 
dusty abiding place, educate the masses, and make toil honor- 
able by honorably paying for it, and the wheels of her prosper- 
ity will again begin to move ; her wharves and harbors will be 
crowded with the rich fruits of commerce, the hum of busy 
industry will be heard along her rivers, and peace and pros- 
perity will again cover her long silent land. 

But let us of the North not take to ourselves the glory which 
is not ours, but humbly and devoutly thank God that his hand 
has overruled and guided our affairs so that we are not left in 
the night of tribulation and darkness which has shut down upon 
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the South. Let us be grateful that He inspired our fathers with 
a strong, yearning love of education and liberty, and the cour- 
age and strength to maintain both. We can now look back 
through the long past and see how the cloud first began to rise 
“no bigger than a man’s hand,” spreading slowly at first, while 
anon the deep, distant rumblings of the coming tempest rolled 
along the distant horizon, and, spreading still until it overshad- 
owed the whole heavens with a more than Egyptian darkness, 
at last broke in fury upon our devoted heads. But the star of 
hope is now shining serenely in the heavens ; and, ere long, the 
sun will break through the clouds, and the land will smile again 
in a green prosperity. Only let us not feel that by our own 
might and wisdom we have triumphed, but that a greater than 
man has guided the course of events and ordered the results 
which are beyond our finite powers, for our good and His own 
great glory. 

And the future, what shall that be to us and to the South? 
With free labor and the right to enjoy all its fruits unmolested, 
with no cause for sectional jealousy and sectional hate from the 
old source, we shall see a new order of things. It is, perhaps, 
not yet time to predict what will be our domestic condition and 
foreign influence. But if America, enfeebled as she was by 
slavery, could so command the respect and confidence of the 
civilized world, what will she be when her national health is 
fully restored and she stands before the eyes of mankind with- 
out spot or blemish, clothed in her wedding garments ? 

Such a nation, a unit for freedom, will be a resistless guardian 
of liberty in this western world which European despots will 
not dare to encounter; while its influence will do much, how 
much we can hardly calculate for the progress and well being of 
the whole world. Let us hope that the fiery trials of the pres- 
ent are working out, under God, a great salvation, not only for 
us but for all mankind; and learning the great lesson of the 
present, that all wrong doing brings down upon the doer speedy 
and often terrible chastisement, guide our steps in the way of 
justice and truth. 





ARTICLE VI. 


PASCAL. 


In the year 1623 one of those great lights arose in our world, 
which has been blazing more brilliantly and more clearly with the 
progress of human society, and which Christendom now gazes at 
with a wonder it takes no pains to conceal. Pascal was a prod- 
igy, from youth to manhood; his country early conceded his 


amazing genius ; but all nations are now proud that sucha man 
has lived. This pride is allied with another sentiment, some- 
what sad, that he did not live long enough to complete his 
mighty work; that he showed what a boon he was capable of 
bestowing on the race, and sought to bestow, but which he was 
not permitted to give, from the violation of certain laws of 
health, and false notions of duty, which detract from the great- 
ness we are still compelled to admire. His great idea was, the 
greatness and misery of man, and of which no man’s life is a 
more impressive illustration than his. We extol, and pity, at 
the same time ; and are astonished that so mighty a giant could 
be vanquished by such degrading superstitions. His career is 
a mystery, a contradiction—type of all that is glorious and 
weak in human nature. 

But his life and labors suggest lofty thoughts, and bring us 
back to the first condition of things; to elemental truths; to 
the principles of ethics ; to the eternal laws of our moral na- 
ture. They divert us from the contemplation of the finite, to 
the infinite ; from the miseries of earth, to the majestic destiny 
of man. 

Such a subject may be grave, for us, but if Pascal is to be 
comprehended, we must also enter upon those themes which 
gave to his mind so much loftiness and grandeur. A flippant 
notice of this philosopher would be an insult to the human un- 
derstanding ; we must skip him altogether, or dwell, for a time, 
on his ideas. 

When Pascal was three years of age, his father, a respectable 
judge, in Clermont, was so impressed with his remarkable tal- 
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ents, that he resolved to devote the remainder of his life to the 
education of his son; and, for that purpose, retired to Paris, 
then, as now, as it ever has been, a great intellectual luminary, 
where facilities for instruction in every thing were the greatest 
in the world. At twelve years of age the young scholar, with- 
out books, without lessons in mathematics, simply with a piece 
of charcoal, had drawn upon the tiles of his chamber floor cir- 
cles and triangles, and made geometrical demonstrations, until 
he had arrived, unaided, to the thirty second proposition of the 
first book of Euclid, all from the definitions and axioms he had 
made himself. At sixteen he wrote a treatise on conic sections, 
which was allowed by the greatest mathematicians of his age to 
be unsurpassed since the time of Archimedes. Even to Descartes 
his mathematical genius seemed almost miraculous. But math- 
ematics did not satisfy him. Like Bacon, when he explored, as 
a boy, a brick conduit near his father’s house, he sought a rea- 
son for everything. At twelve, he wrote a treatise to account 
for the phenomena of sound. At nineteen, he invented an 
arithmetical machine which almost reduced the science of num- 
bers to a piece of machinery ; but it proved too complex for 
practical utility. Soon after, he was led to observe the me- 
chanical properties of the atmosphere, which had previously 
been investigated by Galileo, who, however, had only discovered 
that it had weight, without perceiving that it opposed a definite 
force to any agent by which the removal of the atmosphere from 
any space was attempted. But what the Italian philosopher 
failed to discover, Pascal found out by his celebrated experiment, 
on the Puy-de-Déme, of the mercurial column, which he was the 
first to substitute for water—the most beautiful example of an 
experimentum crucis in the history of physics. His subsequent 
treatises on the equilibrium of liquids, and the weight of the at- 
mosphere, spread his fame throughout Europe, and he was con- 
sulted by all the eminent philosophers and mathematicians of his 
day. His treatise on the we:ght of the whole mass of air forms 
the basis of the modern science of Pneumatics, and which has 
associated his name with Torricelli and Boyle. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in the mind of Paseal, when 
pursuing science, was its sceptical character. He would accept 
nothing, believe nothing, which he could not demonstrate either 
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by mathematics or the observations of nature. No man, in this 
field of inquiry, ever attached more dignity to reason. Nor did 
he ever afterward disdain reason. He only hesitated to bring 
to the cognizance of reason those things which are beyond its 
sphere. His marvellous insight taught him, and taught him 
early, that there are some things which reason can not explain, 
while his candor and love of truth and submission to truth led 
him to disdain to pretend to a knowledge which was not knowl- 
edge ; to feel that the senses can not take cognizance of the realm 
of faith; that deductions from natural phenomena are prepos- 
terous when applied to the revelations of God to the soul; that 
earth cannot fathom heaven; that the infinite can not be meas- 
ured by the finite; that the ultimate purposes of God can not 
be deduced from the wonders of nature. 

Had Pascal continued his labors in the realm of science, and 
his health been equal to his labors, there is no height to which 
he might not have aspired. He had a great scientific genius. 
He could examine minute details, and draw inductions from 
them. He had the clear perception of an artist, and the logi- 
cal precision of a philosopher. He was inexorable in logic, and 
would thus have escaped those puerilities in which the lovers of 
science have sometimes indulged—a weak and silly desire to 
make deductions from trifling data—to gain éclat rather than add 
to the domain of truth. Like Kepler, he would have thrown 
away theories which could not be substantiated. Like Newton, 
he would have planted his ladder to the skies on certitude alone. 
Some men have a remarkable faculty of observing minute dif- 
ferences in the objects of nature; they can collect a vast num- 
ber of facts; they can scrutinize bugs or shells as a cunning 
watchmaker can see the minute defects of watches; but when 
they begin to make inductions, or generalizations, from the 
specimens they have collected, they make fools of themselves, 
and degrade the science which they affect to exalt. Yea, some- 
times they are such charlatans, that they pretend to reveal 
truths in the spiritual world from the false discoveries they pa- 
rade in science. There are those, again, who have no faculty 
for minute observation ; but who have great logical power, and 
great talent for generalization. They make use of the talents 
of others—workmen to them—to draw inferences which may be 
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applied to the great objects of life. These latter, men who love 
deduction better than induction, like Adam Smith and Calvin, 
are the greater men, are the true thinkers who advance society, 
the wise men who deliver cities in trouble. Now Pascal com- 
bined the excellences of both these classes of students, and we 
hardly know which to admire the more, his searching observa- 
tions, or his philosophical creations. 

Pascal had the misfortune to possess a feeble body, with an 
ardent soul. The earnestness of his disposition led him to de- 
spise those conditions by which a great success only could be 
gained. He disregarded the laws of health, while he sought to 
explore the laws of nature. Some men can, apparently, set at 
defiance all dietetic rules, all gymnastic exercises. It is said 
that German students can study all day, and smoke and drink 
beer all night, and yet thrive. Mirabeau, Dr. Johnson, Lord 
Brougham, Professor Wilson had such sound bodies, so mag- 
nificent a physique, that they could defy rules. Fortunate 
is it for a scholar to have great physical energies and endurance. 
The greatest men have been thus blessed, like Plato, Cicero, 
Michael Angelo—men who can work when they are old, and 
achieve fame when it is time for them to die. But Pascal was 
not one of such. He had a sickly, morbid, ailing body, a del- 
icate organization. In short, he had the dyspepsia, and what 
dyspeptic ever yet was happy or fortunate—ever did any thing 
worthy his aspirations ? 

From dyspepsia to asceticism, it is a facilis descensus. His 
stomach rejected, like that of the great St. Bernard, every thing 
he ate, and he lived on the simplest food. He allowed himself 
not even the superfluity of a sofa or a carpet, or an arm chair, 
or a servant to make his bed or cook his miserable dinner. He 
wore an iron girdle, with sharp points, next his skin ; and in his 
whole manner of life he resembled a Syriac monk. He gave 
what he had away, like Ambrose and Gregory, and scorned 
riches, like St. Jerome. He even rooted out of his soul his 
earthly loves, and reproached his sister for alluding to a beau- 
tiful woman, although among his “Opuscules” is an eloquent 
treatise on the passion he affected to despise, and which, it is 
thought, he did not escape, even if he succeeded in concealing. 

It would, however, be unfair and unjust to attribute the lofty 
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asceticism of Pascal to a deranged stomach, or morbid views of 
life, in consequence of broken health. He had, doubtless, pur- 
sued his labors with more ardor than his feeble constitution 
could bear, and he paid the penalty. But it is also recorded 
that, about this time, he escaped death, almost miraculously, by 
an accident that happened to him in taking a drive. This 
directed his mind to the unseen and future world, and Jed him 
to contemplate the vanity of fame and the littleness of all mor- 
tal pursuits. The finite and the earthly, to his clear vision, 
dwindled into insignificance when compared with the infinite and 
eternal. This is not an unusual experience, as confirmed by the 
example of Luther in his Augustinian cell, of Loyola in his 
Mauresan cave. Great minds, when seriously awakened to the 
realities of a future existence, are terribly in earnest, and ever 
appear like enthusiasts to men chained to the follies of earth. 

It was so, preéminently, with Pascal. He resolved to de- 
vote the remainder of his life to the study of greater truths than 
what natural science reveals. He was still young, only twenty 
six, when moral and spiritual philosophy had greater charms to 
him than those researches which had raised him so highly in the 
estimation of mathematicians. “I call geometry,” said he, “ the 
most beautiful occupation in the world; but it is only an occu- 
pation, good for the trial, but not the employment of our 
forces.” The question of all time, “ what will it profit?” pressed 
upon his soul with amazing power, as it did upon St. Augus- 
tine amid the luxurious revelries of Carthage. As soon as he 
was persuaded of the superiority of spiritual truth to temporal 
knowledge, his ardent soul repelled the idea of attempting to 
harmonize them, like Newton or Chalmers, and he resolved to 
dedicate his life to the greater alone. Paris became hateful to 
him, and he fled, as Jerome did from Rome, and sought repose 
and greater opportunities of study, in the vale of Port Royal, 
where, with a few kindred spirits, he would lead a life of the 
severest intellectual toil in attempting to establish the grounds 
of moral obligation, and harmonize the system of Augustine 
with the innate ideas of the Cartesian philosophy. 

Pascal, be it remembered, was a Roman Catholic, and was 
not emancipated from those errors which, at an early period, 
entered into the creed of the church. The oriental notions of 
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self-expiation, which the Eastern ascetics borrowed from the 
philosophy which they had not wholly repudiated, were en- 
grafted on the Christian system, were endorsed by the authority 
of the loftiest saints, and consecrated by the poetry and tradi- 
tions of mediaval ages. These had been taught him from his 
earliest years, and were resplendent in the glories of chastity, 
poverty and self-abnegation—those which embalmed the memory 
of St. Bernard in the heart of the church and which ravished 
the soul of St. Theresa with a longing to join her divine 
Spouse. Now Pascal, having, as a man of profound genius, 
repudiated reason in the solution of spiritual certitudes, so, as a 
Catholic, he did not allow himself to question the customs and 
the forms which his church had endorsed and defended from re- 
mote generations. As a devotee, he would no more allow him- 
self to question the utility of an iron girdle next his skin, than 
the authority which had attested miracles, after the necessity for 
miracles had passed away. He would not use the weapons of 
reason to assail the holy mysteries ; and, with like reverence, 
he dared not bring his mind to scrutinize the elements of a piety 
which the church had sanctioned, unless clearly controverted by 
the Scriptures. Christ himself had fasted in the wilderness, 
and the early disciples had given away their goods. Nothing 
was said in the Scriptures against the intercession of saints, or 
symbolic forms, any more than against an imposing ritual or 
three orders of the clergy. So these were accepted on a blind 
authority. The difference between a Protestant and a Catholic 
is, that the one calls in the aid of reason in those matters which 
the Scriptures neither establish nor refute ; the other repudiates 
reason when, in these matters, it clashes with the authority of 
the church. Had Pascal been a Protestant he would have still 
pursued his lofty inquiries in the same spirit, but would have 
avoided that asceticism which cut short his days and disfigured 
his beautiful character. 

But we hasten to survey the labors of Pascal ; those which 
have given him immortality; those by which he rendered im- 
portant services to mankind, by which all great benefactors are 
to be judged, and which attest his genius as well as his philan- 
thropy. 

These were chiefly directed to expose the sophistries of the 
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Jesuits, and establish the doctrines of St. Augustine; or, in 
other words, he is to be viewed as a moralist, measuring all 
ethical questions by the standard of an immutable morality, and, 
as a theologian, vindicating the fathers of the church. 

In both respects he rendered great services to society. He 
did not meddle with institutions, with the organizations which 
the church had adopted or combatted, but advocated those great 
ideas which are eternal and majestic, and which, when applied 
to institutions, must eventually confirm or weaken them. This 
is the true mission of a man of genius. It is thus that his in- 
fluence extends through all the ages. In assailing the favorite 
soldiers and servants of the Pope, he merely treated them as the 
enemies of the cause which they professed to serve ; and just so 
far as the Pope endorsed their errors, his authority was necessa- 
rily undermined. Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism can be 
long upheld by lies. They can only flourish in consequence of 
the truths which are linked with them. It is the idea of the 
unity of God which gives to Mohammedanism the vitality of 
which it boasts. To suppose otherwise were to make error as 
powerful as truth, and to assume this doctrine would be to cast 
a funereal veil over all the aspirations and destinies of man on 
earth ; to lose all faith in the final triumph of truth itself, and 
to lead, logically, to the necessity of miracles again in order to 
save the world—a sensuous doctrine to say the least of it, and 
not in harmony with the developments of history the last thou- 
sand years. But Christians are exhorted to live by faith rather 
than by sight—faith in the majesty of truth, and in the prom- 
ise of God that the seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head. 

Let us first consider Pascal as a moralist, such as his coun- 
try, his church, and his times imperatively needed, when reli- 
gious earnestness was passing away, and despots, in church and 
state, were seeking to enthral the minds and the wills of men; 
when absolutism was crushing out all independence in France, 
and when wars and tumults and commercial enterprises were 
confounding the ideas, and undermining the principles of man- 
kind in every country of Europe. 

He did not write a system of morality, any more than Bacon 
wrote a system of philosophy. Systems belong to scholastic 
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and pedantic ages, to ambitious men, to speculators, to those 
who think that wisdom will die with them, to those who pretend 
to grasp all the great relations of truth, and who generally 
think more of confirming their theory than of the advancement of 
science, or the welfare of society. But Pascal pointed out the 
errors and dangerous principles which had crept into moral phi- 
losophy, defended by consecrated guides, and generally accepted 
by those whom they led and deceived. And these errors and 
dangerous maxims he not only stated clearly and luminously, 
but mercilessly attacked with ridicule, irony, and terrible invec- 
tive. In his “ Provincial Letters "—a model of style and clear 
writing—he exhausted every weapon of assault, he made the 
Casuists so supremely ridiculous, he came down upon them with 
such terrible denunciations, he proved that they were such insid- 
ious enemies of truth, that all Europe equally despised and 
detested them. Nor have they since recovered from his blows, 
but became, from his time to ours, watchwords for duplicity, 
sophistry and hypocrisy. 

These Casuists were chiefly Jesuits, whom he detested, partly 
because they were relentless persecutors of the Jansenists, a 
body to which he belonged, and partly from the disgraceful cor- 
ruptions of the order itself, and the shifts and miserable expedi- 
ences to which they resorted in order: to secure the ascendency 
which they had over the corrupt countries of Europe. We can 
not believe that the Jesuits systematically endeavored to under- 
mine the principles of morality and religion, merely because 
they loved darkness rather than light. We can not suppose, 
in all charity, that they were such devils incarnate. They had 
their ends to accomplish, which they deemed good, and simply 
were unscrupulous about their means. It was their ambition to 
control the mind of Europe, and secure allegiance to the church 
whose agents they were. To secure this outward allegiance 
they promulgated most dangerous maxims. The “ Society” had 
spread rapidly from the zeal, intelligence and devotion of its 
early members. Their missionary exploits, their eloquent ser- 
mons, their admirable schools, and their austere private lives 
had secured the confidence of Europe. Their great generals, 
Loyola, Laynez, Aquaviva, and Borgia were remarkable men. 
The piety of Xavier and Marquette was the admiration of Chris- 
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tendom. They effected reforms such as had secured to Domin- 
icans and Franciscans fame and power, without ever personally 
exposing themselves to reproach. They were decent and re- 
spectable in the worst times. They were always gentlemen in 
manners and language. They never lost either learning or cul- 
ture. They were, from first to last, the most accomplished schol- 
ars and preachers in the Catholic church. In the time of Pascal 
they filled the chairs in the universities, and occupied the great 
pulpits of Christendom. They were everywhere sought out in 
the work of education ; they were confessors to monarchs, and 
to them were entrusted momentous interests. They were the 
most obedient servants of the Pope, and defended his throne 
with consummate tact. They exercised a vast moral power over 
ordinary minds, and were cordially admitted into every family. 
And they were rewarded for their fidelity and virtues with hon- 
ors, riches and offices. They became enormously rich, and 
their churches shone with gold and precious stones. They 
became powerful for their worldly possessions as well as their 
posts of honor and office. All these they wished to retain, 
after their early virtues had fled. The conservation of their 
influence and wealth became the first object of the Society. 
And is not this natural? Were they sinners, in this respect, 
above all those who took up stones at Jerusalem? Do men 
ever part with their powers except upon compulsion—kings or 
communities? But with wealth and ease and power the institu- 
tion became corrupt. They were determined to preserve their 
influence by any means and at any cost. The members became 
crafty, worldly-wise and inordinately ambitious. They did not 
fall into the vices of the old-monks — into idleness, sensuality, 
and indecorous follies. They were never a popular scandal. But 
their faults were more dangerous, since they were based on hy- 
pocrisy and selfishness. They became tyrants who aimed to 
suppress every virtuous insurrection of human intelligence ; they 
formed a closer union with despotic princes ; they became advo- 
cates of unbounded absolutism in church and state; their 
schools were machines to break the wills of their pupils; their 
confessors accommodated themselves to the inclinations of the 
great; their minions imposed on the credulity of the people 
over whom they ruled. 
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But in spite of their degeneracy, and adaptation to corrupt 
governments, they found great difficulty in controlling the 
wicked instruments of their pride and tyranny. In the more 
ignorant and degraded sections of Europe, such as Spain and 
Italy and Portugal, human nature was too corrupt for them to 
work as teachers of morality, and retain their power, unless they 
accommodated themselves to the corruptions and vile customs 
of the people. They must make the yoke of Christ easy, or 
the nominal Christians would rebel. They were ambitious of 
converts, of éclat, of a great show. They sought trophies 
which would dazzle and give them a name. They became big- 
ots and sectarians, believing that a sect is greater than Chris- 
tianity. They reversed the law of great interests, consulting 
first their order, and then the church, and then the welfare of 
society. Unwilling to lose prestige among those whose follies 
they perhaps deplored, they adapted to their circumstances a 
code of morals which would excuse or extenuate the enormities 
they could not otherwise absolve. They endorsed certain no- 
tions of the Casuists which were plainly antagonistic to all pre- 
viously established principles. They were not blinded. They 
were ashamed of their practices when brought to light. They 
knew well enough that simony and theft and murder were inex- 
cusable. Nor would they have accepted false doctrines if they 
could have managed with true ones. They doubtless inculeated 
the true so far as they could without jeopardizing their interests. 
But they dealt with fanatics, murderers, thieves, and prosti- 
tutes ; all desirous of the external privileges of the church. So, 
in accordance with the same policy as induced Ricci to tolerate 
idolatry, and Nobili to trace his lineage to Brahma, the Jesuits, 
in Spain and Portugal, altered the code of Christian morals in 
order to suit the debauched people of those superstitious and 
ignorant countries. And this is the spirit and gist of Jesuitism 
everywhere. It is sectarianism, preferring the interests of a 
party to those of mankind. It is expediency, setting aside the 
immutable principles of moral obligation to gain immediate or 
favorite ends. If the society could only retain its influence by 
lowering the standard of morality, it must be done ; for, to those 
bigots, both their society and the church were greater than 
truth and Christianity. This is Jesuitism, sectarianism and ex- 
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pediency, and is seen wherever either of these abominations has 
sway, whatever the name, whatever the pretence, such as that 
“might makes right,” as advocated by Carlyle, in reference to 
the rule of despots, in disorganized societies ; such as justifies 
Louis Napoleon in his usurpations ; such as selects incompetent 
men to fill posts of honor and emolument; such as fills the 
country with useless colleges, not to give dignity to letters, or 
advance the interests of education, but to add to the domain of 
a sect. 

It is almost incredible to what length the Casuists went in 
perverting truth, morals and religion, in order to compass their 
ends, and we doubt if the exposure of Pascal would have been 
believed had he not pointed to chapter and verse. Pascal, how- 
ever, was a genius rather than a man of learning, and was 
doubtless assisted by his friend Arnauld, the most learned theo- 
logian in Europe, and the most renowned of the Port Royalists, 
who was versed in all the writings of his adversaries, as well 
as in the lore of both fathers and schoolmen. It was Arnauld, 
the great doctor of the Sorbonne, brother of the Mére An- 
gelique, the illustrious author of “ La Frequente Communione,” 
the pupil and friend of St. Cyran, the object of Richelieu’s 
early admiration ; the indefatigable scholar whose writings are 
so numerous that the printed list of distinct treatises occupies 
twenty six closely printed octavo pages—it was he who furnished 
Paseal with authorities and citations, and it was Pascal who 
artistically arranged them, and shot them, like deadly arrows 
from his Ulysses bow into the heart of that great society which 
monopolized the most lucrative and important offices of the 
church, which controlled the proud Nebuchadnezzar of France, 
which extended its Briarean arms over all the potentates of 
Catholic Europe, and watched with forty four thousand inquis- 
itorial eyes every European cabinet and institution. The world 
had begun to fear that monster which had guarded the avenues 
of thought, which had stolen the secrets of courts and cabinets, 
which had engrossed the revenues of states, and which sought 
to imprison every fearless advocate of the rights of man. It 
had been shocked by that barbarity which filled the prisons of 
the Inquisition, which waylaid the Protestants at St. Bartholo- 
mew, which enacted the cruelties of Alva, which instigated 
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Gunpowder Plots, which kindled the fires of Smithfield, which 
flayed Fra Diavolo, and which had marked the steps of perse- 
cuting bigots throughout Europe with a trail of blood: but it 
was scarcely prepared for the horrid exposure which revealed 
sophistries of so subtle and demoralizing influence, that, if acted 
upon, no king could be safe on his throne, no family secure 
from the treachery of servants, no traveller from the attacks of 
robbers, no husband from the infidelity of his wife, no woman 
from the slanders of foes. It was shown that two hundred and 
ninety six writers in Spain, Portugal and Flanders, endorsed by 
the Society of Jesus, had put forth the most demoralizing doc- 
trines, and that these again had been systematized by twenty 
four Jesuits, called the four and twenty elders, the chief of 
whom were Molina and Escobar, the latter of whose works 
were printed no less than sixty times in one single year. These 
were diffused throughout Europe; and while they did not 
openly vindicate murder, robbery, simony, and adultery— 
crimes which peculiarly prevailed in the South of Europe— 
yet they excused them by a specious casuistry which mocked 
all reason, all authority and all Scripture, a casuistry which 
would be laughable, if it were not diabolical. Perjury was 
allowable, if the perjured were inwardly persuaded not to 
swear. Fasting may be dispensed with, provided a man is 
hungry. Servants may steal, provided they deem themselves 
not well paid. A son may exult in the death of his father, pro- 
vided it is for the sake of the profit which is to accrue, and not 
from personal aversion. A man may fight a duel, if he is in 
danger of being called a coward, gallina et non vir; he may 
kill his neighbor for an insult or a blow ; he may slay an enemy, 
if he have any reasonable fears of being attacked ; he may be- 
tray the confidence of his friend, if the betrayal will benefit his 
party or his cause. Says Escobar, “it is perfectly right to kill 
a person who has given us a box on the ear, although he 
should run away, and the reason is, that it is as lawful to pursue 
a thief who has stolen our honor as him who has run away with 
our property.” Father Baldelle, one of the four and twenty 
elders, declares that you may lawfully take the life of another 
for saying you have told a lie, provided there is no other way 
of shutting his mouth. Even the great Lessius shows that it is 
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lawful to kill merely for a single gesture or sign of contempt. 
Molina decided that it was right for a judge to take bribes, when 
given for friendship’s sake, or to oblige him to pay special atten- 
tion toa cause. “Usury,” said Escobar, “is allowable, if ex- 
acted as adebt of gratitude.” “ Female gallantries,” said Father 
Bauny, “are to be tolerated, since a woman has the sole pos- 
session of her own honor.” “ The celebration of the mass is 
complied with, provided a man hears, at four different times, 
four different parts of the same mass.” Father Aunat main- 
tained “that ifa man could bring himself not to think of God 
at all, everything would be well with him in time coming.” 
Ignorance and forgetfulness of God justify sinners more than 
grace and repentance. According to the four and twenty 
elders, a man is bound to give in charity only from his super- 
fluities, but a worldly man has no superfluities, since he needs 
everything for self-gratification. Father Bauny says “that a 
man may frequent profligate houses, with a view of converting 
their inmates, though the probabilities are that he will fall.” 
But all these maxims yielded in absurdity to those relating to 
the doctrine of probability, by which a man could adopt any 
opinion, however false, provided some doctor of reputation had 
pronounced it probable. Father Filutius says, “that it is 
allowable to follow the least probable opinion, even though it be 
the less safe.” No one is bound, according to Mendoza, to love 
God but once a year, and that it ought to be regarded as a great 
favor not to be bound to do so oftener. According to Father 
Cormick, once in three or four years, and according to Filutius, 
“it is probable we are not strictly bound once in five years,” and 
as probable opinions are safe, a man may go on w ith impunity 
in any sin, provided, at less intervals, he seeks absolution. It 
was not enough to permit men to indulge in forbidden things, 
under these wretched palliations, but the Casuist doctors went 
beyond this, and struck at the very heart of piety by holding 
out the monstrous doctrine that to love God is not nec essary to 
salvation; that the dispensation from loving him is the privi- 
lege which Christ introduced into the world. Thus all the 
principles of morality were upturned in order to gratify the 
inclinations of rich and powerful people. Sin was made to 
consist in the intention, and not the act. Perjury and lying 
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were divested from criminality by mental reservations. Even 
absolution was given to him who candidly avowed that the hope 
of being absolved induced him to sin with more freedom. 
Boilau may have well ridiculed these absurdities when he 
wrote 
‘* Tf Bourdaloue, a little too severe, 
Cries, ‘ fly from pleasure’s fascination’; 
‘ Dear Father,’ cries another, ‘ Escobar 
Permits it as healthy relaxation.’ ” 


Pascal, however, was shocked, both at the puerility and 
atrocity of these Casuist doctrines ; he was indignant, filled with 
amazement that such absurdities and impieties could have been 
sanctioned by a society which claimed the homage of mankind, 
and the gratitude of the church. The very foundations of 
Christianity were assailed, as well as of law and order. The 
understanding of the world was insulted; all distinctions be- 
tween virtue and vice were destroyed ; the heart was systemati- 
cally hardened, and the conscience hopelessly seared. 

Pascal, in view of these great dangers, resolved to come to 
the rescue of the church and of morality, as Bernard did on the 
report of Abelard’s sophistries. He came armed with every 
weapon of sarcasm, irony, and awful invective. He wanted 


war, uncompromising war; and would neither spare nor pity. 
Ife abandoned himself to a full exposure of these casuistic doc- 
trines, fearless of results, and indifferent to danger and hatred. 
Yet he protected himself behind a rampart which no one could 
approach, behind an invisible defence. He became an enemy, 
all the more to be dreaded since he could neither be reached nor 
punished, nor even suspected. 


‘“‘T fear you not,” writes he to Father Aunat, ‘ either on my own 
account, or that of any other. I shall elude all your attempts to lay 
hold of me. You may touch Port Royal, if you choose; but you 
cannot touch me. You may turn people out of the Sorbonne, but 
you will not turn me out of my domicile. You may hatch plots 
against priests and doctors, but not against me, for I am neither one 
nor the other. I am beyond your reach, without engagement, entan- 
glement or business of any kind, qualified to deal with your errors, 
well versed in your maxims, and determined, as God gives me light, 
to discuss them without any earthly consideration to arrest or slacken 
my endeavors.” 

34* 
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** And with what natural fire,” says Villemain, “ with what piti- 
less irony, with what humor worthy of the ancient comedy, did Pas- 
cal fulfill his mission. Have not the doctrine of probability, and the 
regulation of motive become immortal by the ridicule with which 
he clothed them? That art of pleasantry, that mockery which 
Socrates made use of, that instructive and comic piquancy which 
Rabelais soiled with the cynicism of his words, that inner and 
profound humor that animates Moliére, is the imperishable merit of 
the * Provincial Letters.’ ” 


After a rapid, humorous, and familiar exposure of the casuis- 
try of the Jesuits, which smote the public as with the plague of 
ridicule—like St. Jerome in his writings against Jovinian, Ter- 
tullian in his apology against the folly of idolators, and St. 
Augustine against the monks of Africa— all to indicate the 
wounds that might be given, rather than what were really in- 
flicted, as a tiger sports with his prey before he devours it; 
after turning the Casuists over in every part, and presenting 
everything that was ludicrous, or false, or disgusting to the 
gaze of astonished Europe, making them to appear as madmen, 
fools, and blasphemers, perfect!y hideous and monstrous, and 
so clearly and truthfully that he could not be gainsayed, and 
they could not rally from the ridicule and obloquy with which 
he covered them, Pascal then changed his weapons, and over- 
whelmed them with reproach, invective and serious reprimand, 
in language stronger and more sublime than ever fell from De- 
mosthenes, or Chrysostom, or Bossuet, burning with the high- 
est eloquence of logic and wrath. 

We need not dwell on the effects of these masterly and im- 
mortal letters, written and rewritten with the greatest art, and 
corrected by the most learned theologian of the age. They 
were read by everybody, as Junius was read one hundred years 
ago, devoured by all classes alike, and enjoyed by the secret 
enemies of the Jesuits, so that nothing was talked about, either 
in court, or the green rooms of the theatres, but probabilities 
and mental reservations. “Tartuffe became pale before Esco- 
bar.” Old Cardinal Noailles, the prime minister, shook his 
sides with laughter. Prelates, philosophers and poets united 
with statesmen and jurists in admiration and praise. Even 
ladies gossipped about this new revelation, and became theolo- 
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gians, for the seventeenth century was a theological age. In 
the court of Louis XIV. as well as before in that of Henry 
VII., grand seigneurs and noble dames assumed to discuss free 
will, decrees, and predestination. There was a charm in such 
disquisitions, then, which we, engrossed by the greater matters 
of railroads, spindles, bugs and gases, cannot well appreciate. 
How our popular writers would open their eyes, if required by 
the public for whom they cater, to discuss such questions as in- 
terested Plato or Anselm, or John Howe. But the “ more 
advanced” men of our generation, dwelling on the progressive 
developments of civilization, prefer to magnify the majesty of 
man rather than the majesty of God. What are such dry and 
obsolete themes as theological inquiry delights in, to our more 
cultivated communities, with all the wonders of science and 
political philosophy which are yet to be explored? What are 
the holy certitudes of our moral nature, and our relations to God 
and the future, compared with the facts of chemistry, new 
breeds of horses, agricultural improvements, railroads, and elec- 
trical experiments? What a miserable age that must have been 
when our fathers engaged in the sports of logical tournaments, 
or lost interest in present evils from the contemplation of the 
infinite and eternal ! 

But we return to the baffled Casuists who had been made 
ridiculous by a man of genius. The Jesuits were utterly con- 
tounded. ‘They were incapable of making even a respectable 
defence. They were driven from the field as divines and teach- 
ers, and their name became synonymous with art and cunning 
and unscrupulous selfishness. ‘They were abhorred and despised. 
They never recovered from the blow. They never raised their 
heads again with that proud defiance which they wore before 
upon their brow. The barbed shaft which had been shot from 
a bow doubly strung, and which genius allied with piety alone 
could have bent, penetrated to the heart of the argus-eyed mon- 
ster, even as the pebble from the brook pierced the Philistine 
giant who had defied that God in whose hand our breath is, 
and whose are all our ways. 

See the wondrous power of an immortal book. Great in the 
majesty of ideas, it overturns systems and thrones, and creates 
revolutions that the mightiest monarch cannot resist. Great 
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was Rousseau when he sent forth his “Centrat Social,” and his 
“Nouvelle Heloise.” They produced the French Revolution. 
But Pascal overturned a greater throne than that of a Bourbon 
king, and removed from the necks of Christendom an intoler- 
able yoke. 

Nor was that book immortal from the force of ideas alone. 
Like Schiller’s “ Thirty Years’ War,” like Voltaire’s “ Charles 
XII.,” like Hume’s “ History of England,” like Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” its power is in style. Learned works 
pass away like encyclopedias. The knowledge is stolen by the 
next generation and put in more pleasing form. Neander’s 
“History of the Church” is the most learned that has been 
written, but it will soon be reproduced in another form, and be 
laid aside. It is not sufficiently artistic to live. What pre- 
serves the orations of Cicero, or the “ Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard”? It is style. It is art. Any real work of art 
lives like the marbles of Lysippus, or the pictures of Raphael. 
So the “Provincial Letters” live, long after the subjects to 
which they relate have lost all interest to the common mind. 
So “Corinne” will live, and the letters of Madame de Sévigné, 
long after the novels and histories which delight our generation 
have passed away. Let no one sneer at style. It is art, and 
art is as imperishable as thoughts. 

But Pascal not only rendered invaluable services by exposing 
the sophistries of the Casuists, but his influence was equally great 
in confirming the principles of theology. These had been per- 
verted by the Jesuits as well as the principles of moral science. 
But the church had lost sight of them, and no longer truly en- 
dorsed them. 

What were these doctrines which he deemed so vital, and 
which had been systematized by the great fathers of the Latin 
church? Everybody knows that Augustine, the great oracle of the 
Catholic church, maintained what are called by theologians, the 
doctrines of grace, by which alone a man can obey the injunc- 
tions of Christ, in opposition to Pelagius, who advocated the 
natural ability of man, by his own self-determining power, to 
conquer all inclination to evil. The opinions of Augustine were 
accepted by the Western church, and his theology was the 
thesaurus of the schools for one thousand years. 
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In the Middle ages the great questions which were supposed 
to be settled, were reproduced by the metaphysicians, and con- 
troverted in a dialectical spirit. Among those who took the 
deepest interest in these semi-theological and semi-philosophical 
questions were the Dominicans and Franciscans. The former, 
with Thomas Aquinas at their head, took the side of Augustine ; 
the latter that of Pelagius. The controversy, however, was 
conducted in a dry and technical manner, and had but little 
interest except to metaphysicians. Hence the interminable dis- 
putes about “ free will, fate, and foreknowledge absolute.” The 
Jesuits, when they had succeeded the old monks in the chairs of 
nniversities, took the side of the Franciscans and the old Pela- 
gians. The Dominicans, especially in Spain, who still possessed 
considerable influence, and who hated the Jesuits, by whom 
they had been supplanted, revived with fresh ardor the Augus- 
tinian doctrines. In 1588, Molina, the Casuist and Jesuit wrote 
a book on the concord of grace with free will, which made a 
great impression. The Dominicans raised a storm, and repre- 
sented the book as more thoroughly Pelagian than had yet 
appeared in Europe, and as Pelagianism had been condemned 
by the church, the orthodox party was grievously scandalized. 
The university of Louvain entered the lists as a defender of 
the doctrines which the church had endorsed. One of its 
most learned doctors, Jansen, spent thirty years in writing a 
book to refute the Jesuit Molina. This learned treatise, called 
Augustinus, made a profounder sensation than the work of Mo 
lina. It was a blow aimed against the Jesuit theology. Cath- 
olic Europe perceived that Molina’s doctrines, right or wrong, 
were not those of the great oracle of the church. The Jesuits, 
therefore, were not orthodox. Yet they were the great defend- 
ers of Romanism. Rome was puzzled and placed in an awk- 
ward dilemma. 

If the Pope maintained the authority of the great father of 
the church, as his predecessors had done, he offended his best 
friends: if he sided with the Jesuits, he repudiated St. Augus- 
tine. Hence he prevaricated, delayed judgment, attempted to 
stifle inquiries, tried to reconcile what was irreconcilable. But 
all Europe was agitated ; all the leading universities took sides ; 
all the universities were divided among themselyes. Some of 
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the doctors of the Sorbonne sided with Jansen. Among them 
was the illustrious Jean du Verger, abbot of St. Cyran, the 
early friend and companion of Jansen, a man of commanding 
talents and learning. He had still more illustrious disciples ; 
among them were Arnauld, the greatest theologian of the age, 
Lemaitre, De Saci, Nicoli, De Sericourt, Pascal and others ; 
historians, philosophers, lawyers, scholars—an illustrious gal- 
axy of wit and learning. Opposed by the university, and the 
leading powers of France, they retired to Port Royal des 
Champs, and consecrated themselves to study and piety. In 
this secluded valley, six miles from Versailles, where the Mére 
Angelique had presided with so much dignity, these recluses 
performed prodigies of labor. They were subsequently joined 
by some of the most distinguished people of France, the Duke 
de Liancourt, Tillemont, the Duchess of Lonqueville, the Mar- 
quesses of Sévigné and Sablé, the Prince and Princess of Conti, 
the Queen of Poland who visited this sacred retreat for advice and 
consolation. An ascetic pietism became fashionable. Dukes and 
duchesses mingled with scholars and pluilosophers, and rivalled 
each other in self denial. In all the freedom of untrammelled 
thought, and in all the harmony of Christian love, these illus- 
trious people discussed the great questions which Augustine had 
expounded to his admiring disciples in the gardens of Como. 
The great charm connected with them is, the exhibition of 
Christian virtues blended with the most cultivated social life. 
Every inmate was a gentleman and scholar. No one of them 
ever brought a stain upon their association. They were bound 
together by a lofty friendship such as existed between Jerome 
and Paula, and Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna. 

Thus Jansenism arose. ‘The Jesuits saw in this body of 
scholars and theologians their greatest enemies. And not with- 
out reason; for they exposed their wicked casuistry, as well as 
their unsound divinity. And they had sufficient influence with 
Louis XIV. and with Rome to secure their condemnation. The 
Port Royalists were cruelly persecuted ; their famous abbey was 
destroyed, and they were driven away as fugitives and wanderers. 

Pascal, fortunately, who had inflicted the heaviest blows upon 
the Jesuits, and who had done the most to establish the doc- 
trines which St. Augustine had defended, was unmolested. In 
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his chambers at Paris, he showed with exquisite raillery the 
absurdity of the distinctions which the Jesuits made between 
efficient and efficacious grace. He exposed all the sophistries 
and quibbles to which they resorted to reconcile these heresies 
with the received doctrines of the church. He made them as 
ridiculous as theologians as they were as moralists — unscrupu- 
lous and false guides of the youth over whom they had ruled. 
And then, having demolished their absurdities in the “ Let- 
tres Provinciales” with infuriating sarcasm and remorseless 
logic, he sung another song, and soared to higher flights. In 
his “ Pensées,” that priceless gem of genius, he proposed on 
the Cartesian principle of consciousness to erect a system in 
harmony with Augustine. In these, the deductive method was 
alone observed, and this was in accordance with his genius, 
as with most of the great thinkers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Theology has nothing to do with facts. It assumes di- 
vine declarations as immutable truths, and reasons from them. 
No theological truth can be made more evident by reas- 
oning to it, from outward phenomena. So far as theology 
is a science, it can only be advanced by deductive processes. 
The omniscient benevolence and omnipotence of God are funda- 
mental verities, which consciousness attests. They are premises 
in all reasoning. From them we deduce the ultimate triumph 
of virtue and truth, and also doctrines not in harmony with the 
dogmas of medieval priests. The justice of God and the de- 
generacy of man are also theological premises. From these the 
theologians have deduced the punishment of sin. But the 
truths of Scripture are vast and various. Hence the clashing of 
systems ; hence the disputes of theologians. No man has yet 
proved himself able to harmonize these, or the deductions made 
from them. It is the remorseless and fearless logic of Calvin 
which perpetuates his fame, in reasoning from a certain class of 
truths. So of Edwards and the Scotch theologians. But no 
doctrines can be established in the realm of theology except 
from the deductive method. Induction has very little to do 
with them, and can scarcely substantiate them. This is a lesson 
to those who peculiarly consider themselves as scientific. The 


school of Buckle would repudiate theology altogether, for lack 
of facts. 
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The “Provincial Letters” had been mere play to Pascal, 
compared with his reflections on the great revelations of the 
Deity. Considered technically, the doctrines which he sought 
to establish have but little comparative interest. Free will and 
ability became to the theologians of the Middle ages, as to the 
Greeks, philosophical dogmas, and were unduly magnified, es- 
pecially by Dominicans and Franciscans. The dogmas and 
pedantry of their discussions make us lose sight of the verities 
from which they were deduced—the majesty of God, and the 
comparative littleness of man. These were unsatisfactory, since 
they neither elevated the soul, nor prepared it for the higher life 
hereafter. Metaphysics are as barren in fruits when they seek 
to explain theological difficulties, as when they descend to such 
puerilities as amused the schoolmen. They are absolutely re- 
pulsive when proposed as tests of religious belief. It is a per- 
version of Christianity to draw attention from the declarations 
of God to fine spun theories as to our power to obey him. It 
is monstrous to compel the same assent to theories which come 
from the brain as those sublime mysteries which belong to the 
domain of faith. This is the rock on which theologians have 
split from the time of Athanasius to Jonathan Edwards. <A 
mystery of faith can not be explained by reason. It is to be 
received as a test of our obedience. Better reject it than play 
with it, or dogmatise upon the speculations which it suggests. 
The “Thoughts” are lofty inquiries on the destiny of man. 
They are religious rather than dialectical, in the sense under- 
stood by theologians. They pertain to the soul rather than the 
intellect. They tend to draw attention from the finite to the 
infinite ; they do not seek to measure the infinite by the finite. 
H[uman reason is finite. Faith can take no more cognizance of 
the deductions of reason, than reason can of the revelations of 
God, or physics of the laws of the mind. The spheres of each 
are eternally distinct. The unrivalled intellect of Pascal led 
him to perceive this truth, and his modesty and reverence kept 
him in the path of legitimate inquiries. Persuaded of this, he 
would waste no time in vain efforts to harmonize, with his intel- 
lectual pride, the things which angels desire to know. Tere he 
was like all the great master intellects who have shed light upon 
our world, and was a striking contrast to those quacks and pre- 
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tenders who claim to have sealed the heavens; such as the flip- 
pant Manicheans whom Augustine combatted, and the critical 
observers of rocks and shells who defy the testimony of the 
Scriptures. 

It was not Roman Catholicism which induced Pascal to re- 
pudiate intellectual discussions as a means of solving the truths 
of Christianity, but the exalted grasp of his reason itself which 
told him how hopeless would be the attempt. And further it 
was his exalted reason, not piety alone, which reminded him of 
the infinite sublimity of the themes which religion presents 
to our consciences, over those outward facts and phenomena 
which are furnished by sense and observation. So that when 
he relinquished the pleasing occupation of his youth in the 
solution of natural phenomena for profound meditations of the 
spiritual life, he only fell in the estimation of men too shallow 
and worldly to appreciate the superior dignity of religious cer- 
titudes. If the soul is of more importance than the body, if 
immortality is grander than mundane experiences, if God is 
greater than man, then should we revere that moral wisdom 
which led him to prefer the greater to the less. What he says 
of human frailty, he verifies by an appeal to individual con- 
sciousness, and he equally recalls the mind to its innate sense of 
greatness. He gazes upon man as-a noble ruin, and longs to 
see him restored to his primeval dignity. His “ Pensées,” 
those scattered thoughts which he wrote on scraps of paper as 
they occurred to him in his intervals of pain, have reference 
to the primary truths of all religion, rather than worldly inter- 
ests or scientific discoveries. Hence all sects and parties accept 
them. He was too broad to be a sectarian partizan, although 
his tenets were, in general, those of St. Augustine, and at 
which the great Christian philosopher of the fifth century ar- 
rived by the same processes, and in the same spirit, amid the 
wrecks of the dissolving world, as it must have seemed to the 
contemplative classes, in the destruction of the ancient civiliza- 
tion. Yet there is no despair nor doubt in those immortal 


aphorisms, as Cousin intimates; no cynicism nor scepticism 

seeking refuge in blind credulity. “ Le fond méme de lame de 

Pascal est une scepticisme universel, contre lequel il ne trouve dasile 

que dans une foi voluntairement aveugle.” “We does not deny 
VOL. IV.—NO. XXII. 3o 
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that there is sufficient evidence of the many great principles to 
which scepticism objects; he only maintains that we do not 
arrive at them by demonstration.” “The knowledge of first 
principles,” says Pascal, “as the ideas of space, time, motion, 
numbers, matter, is as unequivocally certain as any that reason- 
ing imparts.” Pyrrhonism controverts the certainty of princi- 
ples perceived by intuition, and boasts of victory when it has 
shown that they can not be demonstrated by reasoning. But 
who was more severe on these universal sceptics than Pascal 
himself? He may have his doubts; what earnest thinking 
man has not? In seasons of depression and physical ailment 
he may have cast some gloomy shadows on the magnificent 
fragments of the edifice he sought to build. “ D’en avoir tou- 
jours les preuves presentes, Test trop @affuire.” But the habit of 
his mind was a profound rest on the great truths which filled 
his mind. If these were not certain, nothing was to him. On 
the cogito, ergo sum, he would plant his ladder, on which, like 
that of the Hebrew patriarch, he would mount to the gates of 
heaven. From innate ideas he would evolve a series of conse- 
quences with which the mighty fabric of revealed truth should 
harmonize. “From a review of the relations and analogies 
between the nature of man and the revelation of God, he would 
work out a chain of evidences, linking together those primary 
verities which our consciousness attests, and those ultimate 
truths which Christianity declares.” Doubts he may have had, 
even as the monks of Syria were assailed by devils; but amid 
their torments he would feed his soul, with ardent and sincere 
enthusiasm, on the certitudes of life. Yea, he would not leave 
unanswered any of those doubts which are so prone to distract 
the mind, and which he, more than any other man, had antici- 
pated in his own experience. Not on a mystic theurgy, would 
he, like Plato and Porphyry, repose ; nor on a blind credulity, 
like a Spanish devotee, but in the arms of Christian faith, which 
atone explained the origin of life, and the destiny of man. 
Only a positive religion could bring him consolation, or seemed 
worthy of his belief. “ What are all the interests and passions 
of earth, in comparison with that great interest of the spiritual 
being searching after itself?” All his struggles were against 


doubt and scepticism. He had sought to emancipate reason, 
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but only secured the authority of conscience. Then he con- 
sumed himself with efforts to construct a barricade against the 
limitless invasion of scepticism. Nothing but the dogmas of 
Christianity seemed a safeguard. These he attempted, with the 
arm of that reason which he repudiated, to reconcile with con- 
sciousness. We do not discover in him the practical piety of 
Vincent St. Paul seeking to make converts, or the tenderness 
of Fenelon with that affection which the gospel breathes. He 
did not speak to the heart, but to the mind, in his loftiest dis- 
sertations on the “greatness and misery of man.” There is a 
sublime sadness in all his meditations, sometimes approaching 
to bitter invective against human nature, sometimes rising to an 
incomparable eloquence, yet always sublime by good sense as 
well as genius. The instinct of a spiritual philosophy inspires 
him with almost preternatural power, and sets at defiance his 
mental weakness in the comparison between the nothingness of 
earth and the majesty of his Maker, from which, amid the tur- 
bulence of doubts, his soul derives hope and joy. 

But his great work he was not destined to complete. It is 
doubtful if even he could have completed it had his health and 
life been spared. It was a task beyond the energies of man. 
Had he sueceeded he would have rendered a greater service to 
theological science than Augustine himself. But it only re- 
mains a fragment, like the “ superb porticoes amid the sands of 
Egypt which no longer lead to a temple which the ages have 
destroyed —the vast debris which preserve their frail immuta- 
’ But fragments as they 
are, they still constitute the most effectual succor by which the 
Christian philosopher would relieve his mind from the burdens 
of scepticism. The “ Lettres Provinciales” are immortal as a 
work of art, the “ Pensées” for the richness and originality of 
ideas. ‘The former contributed, more than any other book in 
the French language, to establish it; the latter to give dignity 
to the highest studies which can task the intellect of man. He 
could not have developed language by words alone. He is 
eloquent by the thoughts which exalt the mind. He drew his 
inspiration from the purest fountains. “He approached Port 
Royal pre-oceupied with the philosophy of Epictetus, and the 
uncertainties of Montaigne,” the only two writers who ever 


bility in the midst of ancient ruins.’ 
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deeply fascinated him; he left it absorbed with the verities of 
St. Paul. In the gospel he buried both his reason and his 
pride. He was the precursor of Moliere in the comic dialogues 
of the “ Provincial Letters,” and of Voltaire in the clearness of 
his style. In his “Thoughts” he was the founder of innumer- 
able books, subtle and comprehensive as Bacon, original and 
searching as Leibnitz. Not a single word he uttered has be- 
come obsolete, and his books, after two centuries, are as fresh 
as if they had been written in the last generation. In severity 
of taste, in brilliancy of wit, and profundity of thought he 
stands without a peer. He combines, as a writer, the excellen- 
ces of Moliere, of Bossuet, of Voltaire, and of La Rochefou- 
eauld. The “ Hore Pauline ” of Paley are but an extension of 
one of his ideas. In one paragraph he has exhausted all that 
is contained in the “ Bampton Lectures” respecting the contrasts 
between Mohammedanism and Christianity. 

Such, O Pascal, thou miracle of universal genius, were thy 
mighty labors, and who can tell the influence of these? Who 
can measure this influence in giving a blow to infidelity, in de- 
molishing the casuistry of the received teachers of the Roman 
Catholic church, in planting morality on an immutable founda- 
tion, in re-establishing the creed of the ancient doctors, in un- 
dermining the power of the Jesuits, in animating the Jansen- 
ists with courage and fortitude, in breaking the yoke of spiritual 
despotism, and, indirectly, of destroying the bondage of Bour- 
bon despots and preparing the way for those great agitations 
which may yet result in the recognition of truths which save 
cities and empires? Yea, and more, thy bright example shall 
shine through all the ages as one of the monumental pillars of 
progress to remind mankind of that moral wisdom which make 
all attainments subordinate to the life which is to come. 





Short Sermons. 


ARTICLE VII. 


SHORT SERMONS. 


‘* He that covereth his sins shall not prosper.”—Proverbs, xxviii. 13. 


Tue right treatment of sin is to confess and to forsake it, as we 
are directed in the last clause of this verse. The contrary of this is 
what is meant by covering our sins. Observe these points : 

1. Sinners are ever trying to cover their sins. Adam and Eve 
began it, and every tempted soul is a copyist of their folly. It is 
done (a) By denying individual depravity. (b) By confounding 
moral distinctions. (c) By concealing separate acts of wickedness. 

2. How these shall not prosper. They do not (a) In satis- 
fying themselves. Nor (b) In deceiving or misleading others. Sins 
so covered are like dead men buried in the snow. It will melt by 
and by, and discover the skeleton, perhaps the whole undecayed 
corpse. Nor (c) In deceiving God. He finds ‘‘a hole in the wall” 
through which to look, as in Ezekiel. Rather, all walls, to his eye, 
are the most transparent crystal. 

3. Why they shall not thus prosper. They are at war with the 
moral order of God’s government: at war with truth, and right, 
and benevolence, and omnipotence: at war with the day and pur- 
pose of final and eternal judgment. _ 


‘‘ Wherefore do the wicked live, become old, yea, are mighty in 
power ?”—Job xxi. 7. 


SEVERAL answers suggest themselves, in the light of observation 
and the Scriptures: as, 

(a) To aid in carrying forward the general business of the world. 

(b) To be employed as agents of God’s executive power and jus- 
tice among men. 

(c) To aid the Christian growth of the regenerate in the way of 
discipline, attrition, self-sacrifice. 


(d) To show, in a full grown manifestion, how essentially cor- 
rupt is human nature. 
(e) To illustrate the divine long-suffering — God’s goodness and 


grace. 


85* 
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(f) To become subjects of that saving grace, though the effectual 
work of the Holy Spirit in souls receiving his mercy. 

Conclusion. Though all human souls are not eventually saved, 
yet, in important respects, no one can be said to have lived altogether 
in vain. God is glorified in each and all of his rational creatures. 





ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1—A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. Witha 
Complete Bibliography of the subject. By Wittiam Rovunse- 
VILLE Acer. Philadelphia: Geo W. Childs. pp. 914. 1864. 


WE have in this goodly octavo a work of great research, and of 
rare value to the student as a book of reference in relation to a sub- 
ject of the last importance. It is, what it purports to be, a history. 
The plan is comprehensive and philosophical. The whole is arranged 
in five divisions or parts, of which the first, under the general head 
of * Historical and Critical Introductory Views,” gives, in four 
chapters, ‘“‘ Theories of the Soul’s Origin”; ‘*‘ History of Death” ; 
** Grounds of the Belief in a Future Life”; and *‘ Theories of the 
Soul’s Destination.” Part second, under ** Ethnic Thoughts Con- 
cerning a Future Life,” presents, in twenty four chapters the history 
of almost as many doctrines of a future life, as held by various na- 
tions, barbarous and enlightened, in different ages of the world. In 
Part third, Mr. Alger gives, in seven chapters, the ** New Testament 
Teachings Concerning a Future Life.” Part fourth, under ‘ Chris- 
tian Thoughts Concerning a Future Life” contains, in three chap- 
ters, a presentation of the doctrine of the early Fathers, the mediw- 
val church, and the modern religious sects. Part fifth comprises 
nine “ Historical and Critical Dissertations Concerning a Future 
Life.” This part is of wide range, embracing some topics that are 
speculative and curious, as ‘* Metempsychosis,” and “* Recognition of 
Friends in a Future Life”: and others that are fundamental, as the 
** Resurrection of the Flesh,” and ‘The Five Theoretic Modes of 
Salvation.” 
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An exceedingly valuable feature of the work is the Appendix, con- 
taining the “ Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life: ora 
Catalogue of Works Relating to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny 
of the Soul.” By Ezra Abbott. This catalogue fills two hundred 
and thirty eight closely printed octavo pages. It is classed, with a 
chronological arrangement of the titles in each section, making the 
“catalogue in itself almost a history,” as the compiler remarks. 
The libraries in which the various works are found, and other 
interesting facts in relation to them, are indicated by convenient 
abbreviations. A copious index of authors and anonymous works, 
and an index of subjects complete this unique catalogue, for the 
great labor and research bestowed in the preparation of which Mr. 
Abbott will have the sincere thanks of scholars. 

The work, as we have said, is a history, as it claims to be, and it 
bears unmistakable marks of ability and scholarship. It also exhib- 
its, we take pleasure to say, a commendable spirit of candor and 
fairness. That it should betray the theological proclivities of the 
author, is a thing to be expected. We have no fault to find with 
that. We do not, of course, accept Mr. Alger’s theological conclu- 
sions, and we think that the manner in which some of these conclu- 
sions are put — possibly the best which the case admits—is an 
obvious plea of weakness. Thus the doctrine of future punish- 
ment is traced to ‘* poets, rhetoricians, and popular teachers,” nurs- 
ing and developing the popular and vague idea of a hell, and still 
more to “hierarchic selfishness, dogmatic pride, and personal 
cruelty”; and then the fact that the doctrine is found in the New 
Testament is explained on the ground that Christ adopted the cur- 
rent phraseology of the age in which he lived, phraseology borrowed 
from “ the Egyptians, Hindus, Greeks”: and so this belongs not to 
“the inspired utterances of Jesus,” but was “an error which crept 


in among others from the surrounding notions of a benighted pagan 
age.” pp. 525, 6. 


That is to say, Jesus Christ, in his preaching, employed the 
strongest possible language in relation to this subject —* hell, where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched ”—repeated the 
language with awful emphasis, and that in the way of a threatened 
punishment of the sins of those whom he was directly addressing, 
and yet this language was borrowed from the popular superstition 
and paganism, and meant nothing! Jesus Christ therefore, while 
he proclaimed himself the light of the world, became accessary to 
‘“‘ hierarchic selfishness, dogmatic pride, and personal cruelty,” not 
by silence but by plain, repeated, emphatic assertion ; and the apos- 
tles, sent into all the world to teach, with the promise that the Holy 
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Spirit should guide them into all truth, never did the first thing to 
correct the popular, pagan superstition, the error that had crept in, 
but nourished it by preaching about ‘ the terrors of the Lord,” and 
“fiery indignation,” leaving it to men of higher illumination, or 
greater courage to set matters right! 

The particular point at which we should find ourselves, if we 
adopted Mr. Alger’s book as a theological guide, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by a passage on page 518. 

‘**Give up the material fire, and you lose the bodily resurrection. Re- 
nounce the bodily resurrection, and away goes the visible coming of Christ 
toa general judgment. Abandon the general judgment, and the climac- 
teric completion of the church-scheme of redemption is wanting. Mar 
the wholeness of the redemption plan, and farewell to the incarnation 
and vicarious atonement. Neglect the vicarious atonement, and down 
crumbles the hollow and broken shell of the popular theology helplessly 
into its grave.” 

In other words, adopt Unitarianism, and we have not a single 
distinctive feature of Christianity left. We are clean back to pagan- 
ism, with the added disadvantage that the old pagan belief in future 
retribution has been frozen out by magicians whose light is like that 
of the moon reflected by arctic icebergs. 


2.—The Mercy Seat; or, Thoughts on Prayer. By Aveustus C, 
Tuompson, D.D., author of ** The Better Land,” &c. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: 
George S. Blanchard. 

Tuts is a very valuable manual, good for daily closet reading, and 
might be read through repeatedly in this way with advantage. The 
all-important subject of prayer is considered in a great variety of 
aspects, with much clearness and force, and with copiousness and 
felicity of illustration, from the Scriptures and many other sources. 
We like particularly Dr. Thompson’s views on fasting, and com- 
mend what he has written to special attention. We believe these 
views are sustained alike by the word of God, philosophy and Chris- 
tian experience. We believe that one main reason of the shallow 
and noisy piety of the present day is the fact that scriptural fasting 
has passed so strangely into neglect, and to sustain this neglect, 
incorrect views have been adopted. 

We take leave to suggest that Dr. Thompson passes rather too 
hastily over the subject of posture in prayer, making it of too little 
importance. We suppose that there is an ultimate law which has a 
bearing in the case. Different states of the mind are expressed 
naturally by different bodily postures. And just as a different state 
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of mind, whether of anger and proud defiance, or of humility and 
devotion, assumes spontaneously the corresponding attitude, so, on 
the other hand, the attitude will tend to excite the corresponding 
mental state. We consider kneeling in prayer to be better than stand- 
ing, and standing much better than sitting, the now so prevalent and 


deeply to be lamented custom in our Sabbath worship. 


3.— Hannah Thurston. A Story of American Life. By Bayarp 
Taytor. New York: G.C. Putnam. 1864. 


Mr. Taytor is mainly and well known as a writer of his own 
travels. He has seen much of the surface of the earth and of 
human society and carries an easy pen for sketching what he has 
seen. He has observed and written, not as a philosopher or man of 
science, but simply as an observer. He has travelled for those who 
could not, and acted as a good recorder for them. So he has de- 
servedly had a large constituency of readers, and a good reputation 
in his chosen field. In this volume he enters on untried work, and 
does not succeed. Mr. Taylor is no novelist. He has done surface 
work too long to analyze successfully the human passions and the 
interior structure of social life. Yet undertaking to do this is not 
the greatest mistake in this book. It is an attempt to satirize and 
slur some of the best interests of the larger and better portion of 
American society. The volume in its aim and substance is an 
attack on Temperance, Revivals, and Christian Missions. This is 
impolitic, ungenerous and unchristian in Bayard Taylor. It is im- 
politic, because in his proper field as an author he has a fair name, 
and for him it is worth preserving. It is ungenerous in him so to 
malign the better enterprises and feelings of so many of those who 
have given him patronage, wealth and a position in society. It is 
unchristian to sneer at the great moral campaign and victories of 
the temperance reformation, the revivals that have characterized the 
church from the day of Pentecost to this present, and the glorious 
work and fruit of Christian missions. How much of Christianity 
has the man in our day and land who heaps ridicule, to the extent of 
his power, on the noble endeavors of the whole church of God to 
obey the last command of our ascending Lord: ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature”? As coming from 
Mr. Taylor the book lacks taste, tact and good principle. It be-_ 
longs, so far as its ruling spirit is concerned, with the soft and yel- 
low covered progeny of a more obscure press. It is too late in the 
progress of our civilization and Christianity for good writers in good 
society to sneer at the great philanthropic and Christian enterprises 
of the day. 
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Mr. Taylor has shown much talent in Hannah Thurston in repre- 
senting or rather misrepresenting the leading features in American 
society by the choice of his characters and the speeches he assigns 
to them, and the parts generally that he gives them to perform. In 
all this he studiously endeavors to degrade the enterprises in ques- 
tion and to disgust the reader with their aim, spirit and manage- 
ment. The talent of his characters and the force of his story are 
made to fall on the side of those who sneer and laugh at “ the coats 
and garments which Dorcas made,” and the “two mites” of the 
poor widow, and the humble piety that has planted so many Chris- 
tian missions and made so many dark lands to bud and blossom as 
the rose. This is not well. Mr. Taylor has mistaken the tone of 
the reading public, even if he has not misrepresented his own. Per- 
haps he has travelled so long abroad as to have lost the progress of 
his own land. We advise him to make the tour of the Northern 
States of America, seek entrance to the best society, and catch the 
spirit of the noblest enterprises of the day. If Hannah Thurston 
has a younger sister, yet unmarried, we think she might find a bet- 
ter settlement than the one of whom we now take our leave. 


4.—The Freedom of the Will, as a Basis of Human Responsibility 
and Divine Government, elucidated and maintained in its issue 
with the Necessitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edwards, the Prince- 
ton Reviewers and other leading Advocates. By D. D. Wuepon, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 438. New York: Carlton & Porter. 1864. 


Tue distinguished editor of the Methodist Quarterly Review 
throws his banner to the breeze with sufficient dauntlessness, in the 
above title-page. As in the title-page, so in the preface of this 
volume : 


** Upon such a subject it is a matter of course that, agreeing or disa- 
greeing, a writer would have something to say of President Edwards. 
Disagreeing with him fundamentally, the present writer has taken an 
unequivocal but respectful issue with that great thinker. Whether he has 
not demonstrated forever the existence of a number of undeniable fallacies 
in the ‘‘ Inquiry” on the Will, fallacies that vitiate its most important 
conclusions, it is for the reader to judge.” p. 3. 

** In acuteness the intellect of Edwards has scarcely been surpassed. 
No cause, perhaps, ever had a keener advocate. Advocate, we say; for 
the intellect of Edwards was not, we venture to suggest, like that of 
Bacon, judicial, but forensic. He was not the Chancellor in the high 
court of thought, but the Attorney. He was born to his case; he ac- 
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cepted it as of course ; his mind was shaped by and to it; and if his phi- 
losophy and theology are not triumphant, it is not, we repeat, for the 
want of about the acutest advocate that ever framed a special plea.” p. 4. 

This is explicit. We might criticise these paragraphs, by saying, 
that to have shown some difficulties in the Edwardean doctrine of 
the will is not consequently to have demonstrated its falseness ; nor 
to have shielded the antagonist theory of this author from the just 
charge of equally serious objections. To find or drill cracks in a 
wall is not always to build a stronger one. Further, as to special 
pleading — there is doubtless such an offence among disputants ; but 
this is so common a fling at an opponent, that it would have better 
comported with the dignity of the challenger of so respectable an 
advocate of the other side, to have omitted this preliminary effort at 
belittling ; especially as the better class of minds competent to judge 
the case will certainly take issue with this cpinion of Dr. Whedon. 
But these personalities are not of much moment. 

As may be already surmised, this volume is an earnest plea for 
the self-determining power of the will—the “ choosing to choose” 
theory of those who can see no way but this out of fatalism. So, 
this author lays it down that any law of invariability destroys the 
liberty of the will. ‘This amounts to the statement that the will to 
be free must be wholly clear of all extraneous determining influence, 
as it swings on its pivot hither and thither. Yet an attempt is made 
to reconcile this with the actual uniformity noticeable in human 
choices — a uniformity much too constant, in our view, to be ration 
ally accounted for on the loose, hap-hazard philosophy of this treatise 
We detect nothing particularly new in the arguments, inferences, 
objections which are again marshalled to buttress this theory. In the 
prosecution of his work, the author criticises and condemns various 
reasonings and opinions not only of Edwards and Hobbes, (we see 
not why they should be thus coupled) but of Mackintosh, President 
Day, Mill, Locke, Upham, Lawrence, Pond, Haven, and other de- 
fenders of the many modifications of the Calvinian philosophy. We 
are amused to find the latter gentleman written down as “ absurd” 
and * ludicrous” for merely not going quite so far as Dr. W. in his 
attempts to overturn Edwards on the Will. The book throughout 
is controversial. ‘This gives it great spirit and point. We see not 
how its doctrines, if fairly carried out, could fail to take the human 
soul entirely out of its Maker’s hands and government, so far as any 
decisive divine power over us is concerned. The argument is a 
very able defence of the metaphysical ground of the Arminian theol- 
ogy. Its definitions are carefully phrased if not always sound. Its 
style is lucid. Its tone gentlemanly though often caustic. Without 
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attempting, in a notice like this, to controvert its sentiments, we thus 
give as good an idea as we can of the character and pretensions of 
the work; while we greatly doubt if it carries much conviction to 
any who are not already persuaded of its correctness. Edwards, 
we fancy, will not surrender his Gibraltar for this broadside. 


5.—The Story of the New Priest in Conception Bay. By Roserr 
Lowett. A New Edition. Two Volumes. 12mo. pp. 282— 
284. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1864. 


We thank the publishers for a new issue of this book. Re-reading 
it leisurely, after a few years’ interval, we are more than confirmed 
in our first impressions of its very unusual power. This, with the 
same author’s recent volume of poems, is an ample basis of a high 
and enduring literary fame. We put such works in contrast with 
the wordy fecundity of some of our writers, and honor the genius, 
with a peculiar homage, which is content to ask for the public ear so 
seldom, in the consciousness that, when it speaks, it has something 
to say worth the hearing. 

The excellences of this “Story” are many. Its location is new 
and strange. The author’s long residence as a clergyman in New- 
foundland has enabled him to give us its physical features and the 
peculiar life of its people as graphically and intelligibly as Scott has 
introduced us to the Orkneys in his * Pirate.” He thus has en- 
larged our geographical knowledge very pleasantly, where most 
persons would look for nothing of this description. But Mr. Lowell’s 
strength lies in the study and portraiture of character. He has the 
genuine dramatic insight and sense of truthfulness which grasps the 
essential differences among men, and never confuses these in outlin- 
ing their careers. In the dozen or more actors in this insular drama, 
each is a clearly cut figure, from the honest dullard Jesse and his 
echo Izik, to the other and uppermost end of the series. Running 
along this ascent we have, in various distribution, among others, a 
marvellously concentrated quintescence of Yankeeism in that bril 
liant Needham-er, L. Nathan (Elnathan) Rangs, whose attempts to 
be brought over to the Roman Catholic faith (which he winds up by 
an original magic-lantern *‘ mirycle” of his own contrivance) are as 
good a specimen of the reductio ad absurdum as logic and wit ever 
perpetrated. Bangs is the incarnation of the mercurial, inventive, 
sharp-witted, irrepressible spirit of our Northern people, in its mid- 
dle-class development. Very different from him, in William Ladford, 
we have the wild, rough free-booter regenerated into the tender, 
childlike piety of a Mary Magdalene ; and in good skipper George, 
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a model of patriarchal faith, simplicity, and submission which re- 
minds us of no one so much as the old Hebrew emigrant from Ur 
of the Chaldees to Canaan. His love for his lost Lucy, and his 
resignation and self-command are morally sublime. In all this, 
there is no taint of a mawkish sentimentality. The religious tone of 
the volume is thoroughly healthy. 

Its chief interest centres in three Roman priests who are fine types 
of their respective classes: Father Terence O’Toole (who tried so 
unsuccessfully to convert Mr. Bangs) the easy, old fashioned, char- 
itable papist, who dies almost a Protestant, and we would hope, 
quite a Christian ; Father Nicholas, the handsome, “ ivory-faced ” 
intriguing, unprincipled, rising Jesuit ; and Father Debree, a pervert 
from the church of England, a noble, generous, pure-minded man, 
who finds no place for conscience or heart in his new church; and, 
after terrible strugglings, escapes back from its meshes into his 
former fold, and dies most sorrowfully yet triumphantly, at almost 
the same moment. He is the * New Priest.” The most difficult 
part of the plot to manage is his relations to his discarded wife, who 
is closely blended with the narrative throughout, a woman worthy 
of such aman. We do not think it could have been done better; 
we can think of no task more delicate. 


The morale of the book is a most telling dissuasive from going 
over to the Romish church for spiritual repose. The ever present 
contrast running along between the life of a pure Christianity and 
the spirit and fruits of Popery is admirably effective ; and all the 
more so because we never once are so much as requested to observe 
it. It grasps and holds us by its own resistless reality. 


6.—America and her Commentators. With a Critical Sketch of 
Travel in the United States. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 8vo. 
pp. viii, 460. New York: Charles Scribner. 1864. 


Wuatr our country is, and what foreigners and others have thought 
of us, are the topics of this book. It bears marks of patient, honest 
labor in its construction. It shows a vast amount of pertinent read- 
ing, and a healthful digestion thereof. Its plan may be seen in the 
larger titles of its chapters : Early Discoverers and Explorers ; French 
Missionary Explorations; French Travellers and Writers; British 
Travellers and Writers; English Abuse of America; Northern 
European Writers; Italian Travellers; American Travellers and 
Writers. 

It is obvious that the author has struck upon a very prolific vein 
of metal ; just as obvious that all of it is not gold or silver. Plenty 
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of brass, pewter, and pinchbeck is turned up by the pick, and la- 
belled accordingly. The reading public owe thanks to this critic for 
this segregating and stamping process. It has given him a fine op- 
portunity to use his scholarship, discrimination and good sense. He 
has done it good-naturedly but faithfully, showing up a great many 
absurd things in our commentators from abroad, and honestly allow- 
ing for not a few of the same absurdities in ourselves. Our British 
cousins figure somewhat ridiculously in this procession of travelled 
gentry. Grouping them as here into a constellation of not very 
shining stars, they quite excite our commiseration in their evident 
want of the school-master abroad. Continental visiters have grasped 
the idea of our distinctive life much better as a class. The conclu- 
sions which we gather up from this reswme are full of honorable stim- 
ulus and expectancy concerning the future of our national career 
when we shall have cast off the weights which have heretofore 
hampered our progress in Christian civilization. 


7.—Hillard’s Readers. New Series. Boston: Brewer & Tileston. 


Hittarp’s Series of Readers has been used in our public schools 
more or less extensively for some years past, and has acquired a high 
reputation. This ‘‘ New Series” comprises seven volumes, com- 
mencing with the “ First Primary,” a most attractive book for chil- 
dren, with large clear type on tinted paper, and beautifully illus- 
trated with original designs by Billings, engraved by John Andrew, 
pp. 72, and closing with the Sixth Reader for the use of advanced 
classes, with an introductory treatise on elocution, by Prof. Mark 
Bailey ; pp. 424. 

It is a very complete and avery admirable series. All except the 
fifth and sixth have pictorial illustrations. The progress, from the 
First Primary to the last of the series, is well adjusted. In the prepa- 
ration of the rules and exercises for training the vocal organs and 
securing a clear and full articulation, Mr. Hillard has wisely availed 
himself of the aid of experienced instructors, leaving nothing to be 
desired in this respect. The selections in prose and poetry are made 
with Mr. Hillard’s characteristic taste and sound judgment, embrac- 
ing a very wide range, and making the concluding volumes of the 
series an excellent introduction to English literature. 

Of one feature in these books we wish to speak in terms of very 
particular commendation. It is that the words for spelling are ar- 
ranged in columns, instead of being jumbled together in the form of 
paragraphs. We assert confidently that words arranged in columns 
are much more pleasant to the eye of children; each word is seen 
distinctly as a picture, and the art of spelling is acquired much more 
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readily. We assert this confidently because we have seen the thing 
tested by experiment in several schools at once of different grades, 
and with a uniform result. 


8. — European Mosaic. By Howarp Payson ArNotp. 12mo. 
pp- 339. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1864. 


We commend Mr. Arnold’s volume to our readers as an uncom- 
monly well written and discriminating account of life, institutions, 
and scenery on the Continent of Europe. It is a series of leisurely 
and thoughtful studies of the salient features of this subject, evincing 
a ripe scholarship and a Christian spirit. The exposure of the Papal 
worship and policy is most damaging to that establishment, especial- 
ly as the writer only sets down what is absolutely unavoida- 
ble, if one undertakes to say anything truthfully on that topic. The 
book merits a liberal patronage. 


9— A Woman's Ransom. By Freperick Witi1am Rosrnson. 
Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1864. 


Tus novel has two good points. It keeps its denouement so skil- 
fully wrapped up that no one foresees it till the end; and it paints 
an accomplished, genteel, intellectual villain without throwing around 
him any of the dazzle which, from Milton to Bulwer Lytton, has 
been the evil of putting genius and rascality into the same creation. 


10.—Christian Memorials of the War ; or Scenes and Incidents illus- 
trative of Religious Faith and Principle, Patriotism and Bravery 
in our Army. With Historical Notes. By Horatio B. Hackett, 

Professor in Newton Theol. Seminary. Boston: Gould & Lin- 

coln. 1864. 

We reach the high level of our Christian patriotism, there is 
much of it in our army and out of it, in this volume. The Editor 
has culled these choice fragments from a vast amount of similar 
material. He has done his task with a faultless judgment and a 
warm sympathy with the records which it perpetuates. 


11.—Miscectangovs. The Mass. S. 8. Society has published ‘“The 
Sabbath-school Chestnuts,” written by Mr. Bullard, the Secretary. 
It is a beautiful story and all true about Mr. Constantine, the young 
Greek, and the Shutesbury Sabbath-school, the old lady in it and 
her offering of chestnuts, and the energetic Secretary’s profitable 
use of them. In his hands they have been as “a handful of corn 
in the earth upon the top of the mountains,” and the fruit thereof 
has shaken well into the treasury of the Society. One of the most 
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truthful and attractive features of the book is an engraving of the 
author’s face. 

The Boston Tract Society has added Vols. V and VI. of the Tem- 
perance Tales. Admirable, always new and welcome everywhere. 
** Letters to a Theological Student” by the same Society, is a com- 
forting, encouraging, stimulating book to a godly student who de- 
sires the office of a bishop. We have read many larger volumes and 
obtained much less profit from them in matters pertaining to the 
ministry. ‘ Christ, the Children’s Guide,” by the same, is a simple, 
beautiful Christian address to the little ones about Jesus and going to 
him. It would do venerable D.D.’s good to read this and catch some 
of its plain, direct and most gentle spirit. ‘*Reposing in Jesus,” from 
the same press, is for the child of God, and reminds us much of Bax- 
ter in its fullness of Christ and plainness of expression. ‘ Daily 
Prayers for the Lord’s Hidden Ones.” This Society offers here a 
volume for the sick room. It has a portion of Scripture, Hymn and 
Prayer for each day in the week for the special comfort of the inva- 
lid or ‘hidden one.’ A thin volume of sixty pages with large type 
aud tinted paper and full of devotion, it is a Christian luxury for a 
sick room. ‘ Dora Hamilton” is one of the better religious stories 
from this Society. 





ARTICLE IX. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


WE give our Round Table of this Number to the following ancient 
Epistle, now for the first time printed. Of the special causes that 
produced it we are able to gain but little information. It seems that 
on the seventeenth of September, 1766, Mr. Ebenezer Thayer was 
settled over this oldest church in New Hampshire. Mr. Thayer was 
graduated at Harvard in 1753, and remained a Tutor there for six 
years. A remonstrance against his settlement was sent in to the 
ordaining Council, signed by more than twenty of the society. Ex- 
ceptions were taken to the proceedings in issuing his call, to the 
amount of salary and to the theology of the candidate. The writer 
of this Letter had, evidently, an honest anxiety concerning the creed 
of Mr. Thayer. The settlement was, however, consummated, and 
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continued for twenty six years, embracing the era of the Revolution 
and of the Confederation. How far time and experience verified the 
anxiety of the remonstrants and the author we have not the means 
of determining. But aside from any local circumstances this ancient 
document contains much valuable and timely truth for our own day. 


Eps. 


To the Deacons of the first Church of Christ in Hampton, to be Com- 
municated to the Brethren and others Concerned. 

Beloved Brethren: Having heard that your people are taking the 
usual steps in order to the settlement of a Minister, a regard to your 
best interests, to the Gospel of Christ, and the welfare of Zion, 
leads me to communicate my thoughts to you on the affair in this 
manner: which I hope you will receive well, as my intention is 
good, whether that which I offer is worthy your attention or not. 

My aim is to propose some things to your consideration ; shew- 
ing how highly it becomes you to be cautious in your proceeding to 
the choice of a man for your Minister, till first you have sufficient 
evidence of his fitness for the office: that he is not only a man of 
good natural powers, and acquired knowledge, qualifications of no 
inconsiderable importance in a minister of Christ, but also a man 
of God; who knows, loves and fears God; has his glory supreamly 
in view; and is led to engage in the Sacred Work, not by the love 
of filthy luere, nor any sinister views, but by a hearty regard to the 
honour of Christ, and the salvation of immortal souls. In a word, 
one who appears to have Religion at ‘heart; and a natural care for 


the spiritual state of the church in general; and more especially of 
that particular Society to be committed to his charge. And you 


must be sensible, Brethren, how incumbent it is upon you to pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution in a matter of such high concernment, 
if you consider Ist, The Nature and Design of the office which is 
the most important a man can be invested with in this life, as it re- 
lates to the eternal interests of mankind. The importance of this 
office seems to be intimated by the names given in Sacred Scripture 
to those invested with it, as Pastors, Guides, Builders, Husband- 
men, and Bishops or overseers, all which plainly suppose the office 
and work of the gospel ministry to be a useful, laborious calling ; 
and that it requires singular care, diligence, and attention, in order to 
a wise and faithful discharge of it. 

Consider the matter, Brethren, with reference to your temporal 
affairs. Suppose you had occasion to choose a man to either of 
these secular callings by which the office of a Gospel Minister is 
figuratively set forth in Scripture ; would you not take care to choose 


36* 
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one who had the qualifications necessary for the business to which 
he was to be appointed : 

A Shepherd whou nderstood the proper method of managing 
sheep; and who would not carelessly leave them exposed to baests 
of prey; or neglect to apply proper means for the recovery of the 
iliseased : 

A Guide well acquainted with the way in which you wanted to be 
conducted ; and not an utter stranger to it, who stood in need of a 
guide himself : 

A Builder who has been taught the rules of architecture, and is 
sensible of what consequence it is to have a building set on a founda- 
tion able to support it ; and not one who, through ignorance or care- 
lessness, would build your house on the sand: 

A Labourer to take care of your field acquainted with the business 
of husbandry and the difference between good and bad seed; and 
uot one who would be more likely to sow tares than wheat : 

An Overseer instructed in the business committed to his care, 
upon whose wisdom and fidelity you might depend. 

And is it not of as much greater importance, as the interests of 
the immortal soul are superior to those of the body, to be careful in 
choosing a spiritual Shepherd or Pastor, that he be one of those 
shepherds whom God has promised to give his People Israel in the 
latter days, to feed them with knowledge and understanding : 

A Spiritual Guide who experimentally understands the way of 
truth and righteousness ; and is able to teach it to others: 

A Builder who in the strain of his preaching exhibits the atone- 
ment in the blood of Jesus, as the only foundation of the pardon, 
peace and hopes of perishing sinners; and the grand motive to en- 
vage believers to universal obedience : 

A Husbandman who will sow the incorruptible Seed of the gospel ; 
and take a faithful care of God’s Husbandry among you: 

A Bishop who will be faithful in the oversight of the Flock com- 
initted. 

If it were necessary to add anything further by way of illustra- 
tion, to shew the necessity of being cautious in such an important 
affair; we might suppose you were about to choose a man to pro- 
vide a meal, or entertainment, for all the People in Hampton, once 
every week, at some convenient place, where they had agreed to 
meet and partake of it in common, in order to promote friendship 
and mutual love: I apprehend you would by no means choose a man 
for that service, who would be likely to provide food of a poisonous 
quality ; or to mix poison with wholesom food. | Now your minister 
will be chosen and appointed to provide weekly en‘ertainment for 
the souls of the people in Hampton: and false erronius doctrines, 


. 
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which are subversive of the gospel, are as ruinous to the soul as the 
most deadly poison can be to the body ; with this difference, that the 
latter can only destroy a transitory life, which otherwise must soon 
come to a period in the course of nature, but the former will prove 
the sad occasion of everlasting destruction both of soul and body. 
Must it not then in this view, appear of the highest concernment, to 
be well satisfied, that he whom you shall choose to be a Steward in 
Christ’s household, will be faithful to minister the wholesom food 
of sound doctrine ; and to give unto every one his portion of meat in 
due season. 

The Wisdom and Duty of proceeding with caution in this important 
affair will further appear if 2ndly, you consider, that the consequence 
of your choice will extend beyond this present life, to a future and 
eternal state ; and will probably be the most happy or unhappy. 

We judge of the importance of any affair, by the influence it has 
on our temporal or eternal interests. 

We would naturally proceed with more circumspection in an affair 
upon which the security of our all in this world copendes, than if 
only a small inconsiderable part were at stake. 

But now consider the Office and Work of Gospel Ministers re- 
lates immediately to the spiritual and eternal interests of mankind: 
and by signifying your consent to accept of a man for your Pastor, 
Teacher and Guide, you commit the care of your immortal souls to 
him, and promise to obey him in the Lord. 

Now to employ a man in any secular calling, who is unquallified 
for it, would argue the want of wisdom and consideration, and often- 
times persons by entrusting their temporal interests in the hands of 
ignorant, uncapable or dishonest men, have been ruined for this 
world. But how unspeakably worse would the consequence be, if by 
committing the care of souls to one unquallified for the important 
Trust they should be eternally ruined. 

Moreover you will consider, that in choosing a minister, you act 
not only for yourselves, but also for those of your Posterity who are 
uncapable of acting in the affair for themselves, and perhaps for 
many who are yet unborn. The rising generation will grow up 


under his instructions and receive their first notions of Religion in 
this way. 


Now you know, Brethren, that in their natural state they are ig- 
norant and insensible of God and eternal things ; and if they should 
be so unhappy as to have a blind guide, one who could not be mis- 
taken has forewarned us of the sad consequence, that if the blind 
lead the blind, both will fall into the ditch. And how malancholly 
and distressing, is the thought of precious and immortal souls being 
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led on blindfold all their days in the way of error and self righteous- 
ness; and finally falling into eternal perdition ; never undeceived till 
it is too late to rectifie the fatal mistake. 

Is not the thought enough to make you even tremble, least through 
your neglect to be sufficiently cautious, in the choice of a spiritual 
guide, for them as well as your selves, you may be accessary to their 
everlasting ruin? Should this be the dreadful case, (which may a 
merciful God prevent) would not they have reason to reflect eter- 
nally upon you, for having been so regardless of their immortal souls? 
Surely, any one who considers the worth of souls, the miserable 
state they are naturally in; and how much their salvation under 
God, depends on the gospel being clearly and faithfully preached ; 
must have all his attentions roused on such an occasion; and be ex- 
cited to the utmost caution in the choice of one to an office, which 
immediately relates to their salvation. 

And the more so if, 3rdly, it is considered that there is most reason 
to expect that one who is a true Believer, born from above, and in- 
terested in the Promises of the New Covenant, will be heartily en- 
gaged in his work, and that his endeavours will be crowned with 
success. 

I know that true faithful ministers of Christ, are not always sue- 
cessful: so far from this, their people may harden under their minis- 
trations ; and they may be sent to them on such a dreadful errand 
as the prophet was to the Jews; to make their hearts fat, and their 
ears heavy, and to shut their eyes. On the other hand I doubt not, 
but the gospel preached by those who have never seen its glory and 
importance ; nor felt its saving power on their own hearts, but shall 
finally be disapproved by the eternal Judge; may be made effectual 
by the blessing of God, for the salvation of others: yet if we con- 
sider, that the saving eflicacy of the gospel depends on the Power of 
the Spirit of Christ attending it ; and that only the true, faithful min- 
isters of Christ have the promise of his gracious presence and as- 
sistance with them in their work; we have surely greater reason to 
expect that the labours of such will be successfull, than of those who 
have no interest in the promises of the gospel. 

And indeed if we view the matter only in the light of reason, it is 
not to be expected the preaching of an unconverted minister will be 
so well adapted to the purpose of conviction, conversion and edifica- 
tion, either as to matter or manner; as the preaching of one who 
understands and loves the gospel; and whose mind is deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of God and eternal things. 

Is it rational to expect that one who has never been deeply con- 
cerned for the salvation of his own soul, will have a due concern for 
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the salvation of others: that one who has never seen the danger and 
misery of a sinful state, nor been wounded with the terrors of the 
Lord, will faithfully represent the misery of this state, or be able 
to say with the apostle, knowing the terrors of the Lord we per- 
suade men? That one who has never seen the glory and harmony 
of the Divine attributes appearing in the atonement made for sin, by 
the blood of Jesus, will make the way of pardon and acceptance 
with God, through the merrit of this great atonement, the grand sub- 
ject of his preaching, and pathetically display the Divine Love, 
Grace and Mercy, for the encouragement of sinners, oppressed with 
a sense of guilt: no; it is most likely, that the tenor of his preach- 
ing will be to inculcate upon his hearers,a round of formal, dead 
sapless duties ; without acquainting them with their guilt and mis- 
ery, or insisting on the necessity of faith and regeneration ; that 
their persons must first be accepted in the Beloved, before their 
works can be accepted; that the tree must be made good, before 
the fruit can be good. 

Therefore as you regard the eternal welfare of your own souls, and 
of your dear posterity ; the honor of Christ and of his kingdom among 
you ; let me intreat you, not to be hasty in the choice of any man for 
your minister, before you are well satisfied that he is a regenerate 
man, and established in the belief of those doctrines which are ac- 
cording to godliness; as well as of a sober moral conversation and 
behaviour. 

Particularly I would beseech you never to give your votes for any 
man, who does not fully assert and maintain in his preaching, the 
justification of sinners before God, by his free grace through the 
righteousness of Christ alone imputed to them that believe, without 
their own works. For I think it must appear to any one who has 
read the Scriptures with due attention, as plain as the light of the 
sun at noon day, that this is the grand cardinal point of the Christian 
Revelation, which principally distinguishes it from the religion of 
nature. 

I know this leading doctrine of revelation may be denied and per- 
verted in such a sly, artful manner, as not to be readily perceived ; 
unless we keep our eye fixed on the true apostolick doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith. 

The Scripture phrases which assert this great truth may be re- 
tained ; while the sense in which the apostles used them is perverted 
and explained away. 

As when some teachers tell us, that Christ died to make atonement 
for our sins, that is, as they explain their meaning, to atone for the 
imperfections of our obedience; and that our obedience, if it is sin- 
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ceer, though imperfect, shall be accepted with God; and give us a 
title to his favour, as though it were perfect. 

Or when others seem more fully to assert justification by faith ; 
but when they come to explain what they mean by faith, we find 
they include in their notion of faith, obedience to all the Divine com- 
mands. So that when they say we are justified by faith, that which 
they intend, according to their own explanation is in reality this ; 
that we are justified by faith as our own act, comprehending in it 
obedience to all the divine precepts, which is only saying in other 
words, that we are justified by our own works or obedience. 

This is indeed a more artful, but not a less effectual method, of 
undermining the blessed gospel, than to maintain in direct terms, 
that we are justified in the sight of God, by our own work of right- 
eousness. 

In opposition to all such soul ruining schemes, as tend to strengthen 
that natural principle in the human heart, by which men are led to 
seek Life by their own righteousness, we may observe the apostles 
in the most full and express terms assert the impossibility of any 
man living being justified in this way, however much he may en- 
deavour to conform his life to the rule of righteousness. ‘They ex- 
clude all works which a man can do, either before or after faith, 
having any part in his justification: ascribe it wholly to the free 
and sovereign grace of God, and the merrit of that perfect righteous- 
ness, which the Divine Redeemer hath fulfilled, in the stead of the 
guilty and miserable, and which is revealed in the gospel for the re- 
lief and encouragement of such. 

To declare and publish this way of the justification of sinners by 
free grace through the Divine righteousness, was the spirit of the min- 
istry of our blessed Lord, and his apostles; the leading design of 
their inspired writings ; and in a word, the central point, in which all 
the lines of Revelation meet ; with which all its peculiar doctrines, 
the universal guilt and corruption of humane nature, the justice of 
God in the condemnation of sinners, the necessity of a Divine Power 
to recover them from their dead and ruined state, to a Divine life; 
the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c., are closely and insep- 
erably connected, so that he who believes this comfortable truth, 
must also hold those, or be grossly inconsistent. And he who denies 
this, must at the same time deny those, or be reduced to utter des- 
pair of ever obtaining Life by his own obedience. 

For my own part I freely confess the persuasion of this truth in 
my view is so necessary to establish a well grounded Peace and 
Hope in the heart of a sinner, and to enable him to obey the com- 
mands of Christ in a right manner, that I should as soon choose a 
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Heathen Moralist for my teacher, as one who assumes the name of 
a minister of Jesus Christ, and yet leaves the doctrines of the cross, 
or the justification of sinners by free grace, through the merrit of that 
righteousness which is finished on the cross out of his preaching, or 
in effect renders it vain, by ascribing our acceptance with God, to 
our own endeavors and imperfect obedience, instead of his spotless 
righteousness. 

Will any one think I am too warm and severe in my resentments 
against those who pervert the true gospel ; what would they think if 
I should say, though we or an angel from heaven preach any other 
gospel than that which is contained in the inspired writings of the 
apostles, and ye have received, let him be accursed. And to intimate 
that it was not spoken in a fit of intemperate zeal should repeat the 
dreadful anathema. 

And if this precious comfortable truth that Christ died for the 
ungodly who are without strength, and that God is in Christ recon- 
ciling a guilty world to himself, through the atonement made for sin 
by his death: I say if this is the only hope of perishing sinners ; 
‘an any censure be thought too severe for those who either deny 
this all important truth; or endeavour to hide it from the eyes of 


those who are perishing in their sins for the want of such a right- 
eousness as the gospel reveals. 

And if it is so important, can you be too much upon your guard 
against one who in his preaching either keeps it out of sight, and 
disguises his real sentiments respecting it, under dark ambiguous 


expressions: or else who under a pretence of uncommon zeal for the 
gospel, leads his hearers to build their peace, comfort and hope on a 
Christ within them ; on their affectionate zealous frames and feelings 
in religious duties, by which they are naturally inspired with a high 
opinion of their own extraordinary Piety and Holiness, and a con- 
tempt of others. 

The only way of justification and acceptance with God, revealed in 
the gospel, is equally opposite to the hope of the legal hypocrite 
which is founded on his endeavors to obey the law, his prayers, tem- 
porance, sobriety, moral honesty, giving of alms and the like: and 
to the hope of the evangelical hypocrite, which is raised on the pious 
frames and feelings of his own heart. It leads sinners off from all 
dependance on any thing in themselves, to a Christ without them, 
revealed in the written Word ; and to a perfect righteousness in him 
as the only ground of pardon and peace with God, and a good hope 
of eternal life. 

I have thus freely expressed my sentiments on this point, because 
I think it of the last importance that a church of Christ should have 
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a principle regard to this, in choosing a man to be a Teacher of 
Righteousness ; and I apprehend, no one who understands and loves 
the gospel, will be ready to condemn what I have written. 

But if any should happen to see this letter, who find themselves 
condemned by it; who are more concerned to maintain the interest of 
a party, than the interest of truth ; or to support some scheme of self 
righteousness which they are deeply in love with, it is highly probable 
they will be ready to insinuate that the writer’s design is bad, in 
order to counteract the tendency of what is written. And it is not 
impossible they may go so far as to fix on some particular person as 
the author, of whom they may think you have conceived an ill 
opinion. 

I am sensible it is nothing new or strange for such designing, self 
interested men, to take such methods to destroy the influence of those 
truths which are of the greatest concernment to mankind. 

But I persuade my self, Brethren, that you are not ignorant of such 
devices; and that the truth will ever have a higher consideration 
with you than the opinions of any man living. 

As I am not conscious of having any thing in view, but the inter- 
est of truth, you are quite welcom for my part to reject what I 
have written, if you find it is not calculated to serve this end. But 
before you reject it, 1 would ask the favour of you to search the 
Scriptures, to see whether these things are so. 

Particularly I would recommend to your attentive perusal the 
Srd, 4th and Sth chapters of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, the 
2nd chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians from the 16th verse to 
the end, and the 2nd Epistle of John, from the 7th to the 12th verse, 
with other passages to the same purpose, which may occur to your 
remembrance. 

You need not be curious to know who the writer of this letter is, 
but may believe that, if he is not greatly mistaken, he is one who 
wishes eternal happiness to his fellow men. 

To signify which he subscribes himself yours, 

PHILANTHROPOS. 

Jan. 27, 1766. 





